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programs and compares their classroom activities with those of 
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series of studies on CB and its long-term effects. Data were 
collected through interviews, structured observations, and the 
generation of narrative protocols based on semi-structured 
observation in 55 high poverty schools. Great variations were found 
among the different programs studied but the following general 
characteristics were noted: (1) Title I was the primary sponsor of 
compensatory services; (2) student eligibility was based on standard 
achievement tests and teacher judgments; (3) total amount of time 
students received services varied widely from school to school; (4) 
follow-up monitoring of students receiving compensatory services was 
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80% provided some compensatory nutrituon services. In general it was 
found that principals were well-satisfied with the effectiveness of 
the CE programs, students had positive attitudes toward the programs, 
teachers had mixed attitudes, and there was little evidence of 
sti^matization of program participating students. Appendixes consist 
o£ svqpplementary papers describing actual CE settings, lessons, and 
classrooms and providing examples of contrasting classroom management 
techniques. (CG) 
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A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE SUSTAINING EFFECTS 
STUDY AND AN OVERVIEW OF THE PRESENT REPORT 



DESCRIPTION OF THE STUDY 

In response to questions about education policies, SDC is studying compensatory 
education (CE); its nature, quantity, and environment; its sustained eirects; and its gen- 
erality, in a large study called: The Sustaining Effects Study. This thorough study will result 
in a series of reports fVom the following substudies: 

The Longitudinal Study. In the Longitudinal Study, the growth of children in reading, math, 
funaional literacy, and. attitudes toward school were assessed in the fall and spring for 
three consecutive years. The amount and kind of instruaion in reading and math were also 
determined for each student. In addition, teachers and principals reported on their prac- 
tices of instruaion and teaching. Thus, it was possible not only to assess student growth 
over a three-year period, but to relate this growth to the instruaion. 

The schools in the study were drawn from three different groups. The REPRESENTATIVE 
SAMPLE of schools is a sample carefully drawn to represent all of the nation's public 
schools that have some of the grades one through six. A second group of schools, the 
COMPARISON SAMPLE, is composed of schools that have large proportions of students 
from poor homes but do not receive special Hinds to offer CE services. The third group is 
the NOMINATED SAMPLE, composed of schools nominated because their educational 
programs had promise of being effeaive for low-achieving students. During the first year of 
the study, data were coileaed from 328 schools and about 118,000 students. 

The Cost/Effectiveness Study. Information was obtained on the resources and services to 
which each student was exposed during reading and math instruaion. Cost estimates were 
generated on the basis of this information. Because the effeaiveness of the instruaional 
programs is being determined in the Longitudinal Study, it will be possible to relate the 
effeaiveness to the cost of each- program. 

The Participation Study. The purpose of the Participation Study was to determine the rela- 
tionships among economic status, educational need, and instruaional services received. 
The educational achievement of the students and the services they received were obtained 
in the Longitudinal Study, and the refined measures of economic status were obtained in 
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the Participation Study. Visits were made to the homes of over 15,000 randomly selected 
students from the schools in the first-year REPRESENTATIVE SAjMPLE. During the visits, 
intbrmation was colleaed on the economic level of the home and on the parents' attitudes 
toward their children's school and learning experiences* Thus, the level of student achieve- 
ment and services could be related to the economic level of a student's home. 

The Summer Study. The Sustaining Effects Study also examined the effeaiveness and cost- 
effeaiveness of summer-school programs* Information about the summer school 
experiences of the students was combined with other data. The resource-cost' model, 
developed for the regular-year, cost-effectiveness study, was adapted to the needs of the 
summer-school study* 

Successful Practices in High-Poverty Schools. This study-is intended to identify and describe 
instruaional praaices and contexts that appear to be effeaive in raising the reading and 
math achievements of educationally disadvantaged students* In-depth observational and 
interview data were collected from 55 schools participating in the study. 

THE REPORT SERIES 

The major findings of the reports already published are discussed briefly below, with 
reference to the specific study reports that address them. 

A Description of the Samples for the Sustaining Effects Study and the Nation's Elementary 
Schools. In order to understand the findings of this study, it is essential to become familiar 
with the charaaeristics of the samples used and their capabilities for providing generaliza- 
tions to the population of the nation's schools* Technical Report I (Hoepfner, Zagorski, and 
Wellisch, 1 977) describes in detail the samples and how they were formed. It also presents 
the results of a survey of 4,750 public schools with grades in the 1-6 range by projecting the 
data to the nation. These projections accurately describe the nation's elementary schools in 
terms of characteristics of the school, the kinds of services the schools provide to students, 
and the charaaeristics of the students. The interrelationships among these charaaeristics 
are also addressed* 



The different'kinds of samples have been explained earlier in this review. Some results con- 
cerning the charaaeristics of the nation's public schools are summarized below: , 

• Enrollment, Urbanism, and Achievement The total grade 1-6 enrollment in the 
1975-76 school year was estimated at about 21 million students* There is a mod- 
erately strong relationship between school enrollment and degree of urbanism, with 
large cities having larger schools than rural areas, which tend to have small schools* 
The level of student achievement is related to the degree of urbanism in a complex 
way; in general, there are proportionally more schools in large cities than in rural 
areas that have more than half of their students achieving at least one year below 
grade level* 

• Compensatory-Education Funds, School Characteristia, and Achievement. About 
two-thirds of the nation's elementary schools received Title I funds, and about one- 
fifth received no compensatory funds from any sources* There is little relationship 
between receipt of compensatory funds and the size of a school. However, small-city 
and rural schools tend to receive such funds more frequently than do large-city 
schools* As expeaed, schools with high concentrations of poor students tend to 
receive compensatory funds more often than do schools with low concentrations* 
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similarly, schools with higher percentages of low-achieving students are more likeiv 
to receive compensatory funds. 

• Achieyement and ConcentraUons of Poor and Minority Students. There is a strong 
association between percentage of low-achieving students and concentrations of 
poor and minority students. 

• School's Crade Span. Generally, the grade span in the school has little relationship to 
the size of school, degree of urbanism. and concentrations of low-achievine. noor 
and minority students. * 

• Sta6/7/ty of Student Body. Schools tend to have less stability in their student bodies as 
the size of the school increases, and there tends to be less stability in large cities 
5imilarly, stability decreases as concentrations of poor, minority, and low-achievine 
students increase. * 

• ^^a//ab/7/ty of Summer Schools. Rfty-one percent of the nation's schools with grades 
1-6 have summer-school programs available for their students. Larger schools provide 
summer-school programs more frequently than smaller schools do. There is prac- 
tically no relation between the availability of summer school and a school's level of 
poverty, minority concentration, or level of achievement of the students. 

A Description of Student Selection for Compensatory Serv/ces as It Relates to Economic 
Status and Acadenvc Ach/evement. The Education Amendments of 1974 require several 
studies to inrorm Congress who does and who does not receive Title I services and how 
selection for such services is related to family economic status and the child's academic 
performance (Section 417 of the General Education Provision Act). In addition, the federal 
program administrators want to know the differences between the services received by 
economically and educationally deprived children and those by non-deprived children 
and the relationships between academic achievement and the children's home 
environment. 

These questions were addressed in Technical Reports 2 (Breglio, Hmckley, and Beal, 1 978), 
?Q-Jw u^.' ^""^ ^'*.8lio, 1978), and 4 (Hinckley, Beal, Breglio, Haertel, and Wiley, 
ly/yj. A brier summary or answers to the questions is provided below: 

• About 29 percent of poor students participate in Title I compared to about 1 1 per- 
cent of the non-poor students (Report 2). Looking at CE in general, about 40 percent 
or the poor students and about 21 percent of the non-poor students participate. From 
these findings, we can see that proportionally more poor than non-poor students oar- 
ticipate in the services. 

• Using the grade-equivalent metric (one year below expectation for the student's cur- 
rent grade) as the definition for educational disadvantage, about 31 percent' of the 
low-achieving students participate in Title I, while only 10 percent of the regular- 
achieving students do (Report 2). For CE in general, the percentages are 46 for low 
achievers and 19 for regular achievers. Among the regular achievers who participate 

-S^'_[P^J?y_?=°[s_£^}^_t!ie national m edian on achievement tests. 

• Participation rates for Title I and for CE in general are highest for students who are 
both economically and educationally disadvantaged (Report 2). Forty-one percent of 
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these students participate in Title 1, and 54 percent participate in CE in general- Par- 
ticipation rates are next highest for students who are educationally but not 
economically needy (26 and 41 percent, respectively), and next highest for students 
economically but not educationally needy (20 and 28 percent, respectively). Only 
7 percent of the students who are neither educationally nor economically needy par- 
ticipate in Title I (13 percent for CE in general). These participation rates were inter- 
preted as indicating that the then-current allocation procedures were being com- 
plied with, and the intentions of the law were being met fairly. 

In comparison to non-poor students, poor students receive more hours of instruction 
per year with spec/a/ teachers, more hours of instruction in medium- and small-sized 
groups, fewer hours of independent study, and more non-academic services such as 
guidance, counseling, health and nutrition (Report 3). The differences are even 
stronger when poor Title I students are compared to others. Therefore, we can con- 
clude that the distribution of educational services is in line with the intent of the laws 
and regulations. 

Two aspects of the children's home environments bore significant and consistent 
relations to achievement: amount of reading done at home and educational attain- 
ment of the head of household. Other variables, such as family size, TV-watching 
behavior, and type of living quarters, were not consistently related to student 
achievement (Report 4). Although most parents (67 %) know whether their 
children's schools have special programs for low-achieving students, few (40 %) 
know of Title I and even fewer know of or participate in local governance of the 
Title I program. Poor parents, in general, are less involved in their children's educa- 
tional programs, have lower expectations of their children's attainments, and give 
lower ratings to the quality of their children's education, but perceive Title I and 
other CE programs as being helpful. 

Description of the Nature ofCE Programs, Characteristics of Participating Students, Schools 
and Educational Services. The Participation Study deals almost exclusively with what has 
been called ''selection for CE or Title I services," without examining too closely what such 
programs really are and how they differ from the programs regularly offered by the schools. 
Before we could draw any relationship between participation in a CE program and the 
educational progress of students, we had to be assured that there really was a program that 
was distinct, could be specified in some way, and had a reasonable chance of making an 
impact. As will be seen, not only did we analyze data on the basis of program participation, 
but we also considered the actual services rec^iived in order to address directly the possible 
differences between their intention and actuality. 

Based on the analyses of data obtained from about 81,300 students in the Representative 
Sample of schools. Technical Report 5 (Wang, Hoepfher, Zagorski, Hemenway, Brown, 
and Bear, 1978) provides the following important conclusions: 

• Students participating in CE are lower achievers (mean score at the 32nd percentile) 
than non-participants (53rd percentile). Seventy percent of the participants were 
judged by their teachers as needing. CE, v.-hile only 19 percent of those not par- 
ticipating were so judged. More minority students participate in CE, proportionately, 
than white students, but participation tn CE has little relationship with student atti- 
tudes to school, early school experience, summer experiences, or the involvement of 
their parents in their educational programs. 



• Minority, poor, and low-achieving students tend to receive more hours of instruction 
.n mailer groups and by special teachers, and receive more non-academic fen?ces 

adia^a'Llf ''^ L°^^^ ^ '^'^ d° take ma,?mum 

advantage or the special services provided. 

• The useful prediaors of whether or not a student is seleaed to receive CE are his/her 
l?rbNl^"'^^"''"-.°^S'^ participation in CE in the previo^sTear Uen 'hese 

T considered, achievement scores, non-English language spoken in the 
home, and economic status contribute little more to the prediaion 

• f9^°6-W'^s?f;oof ye°a^ alL^ participating in CE in 1975-76 participated in the 

• CE students in general and Title I students in particular receive more total hours m 
SSn'?^ '''' r ^^'"^^ «udents also rSe°more houS 
B eS^mhlr 1^^'"' An^°"g CE students; Title I students receive the 
greates^ number or hours of instruaion, more frequently with special teachers and 

be^TenSSf' "? .^'S"!^"" 'and co'nsi«enrdifrS^^^^^^^ 

Detween CE students and non-CE students w th regard to their teacher's instmrtinnal 
subgrouping practices, use of lesson plans, extent of indiSa fzaUon orSucSon 
frequency of feedback, or assignment of homework. msiruaion, 

• Sllx? ^^^l" ^ *° !■ 1°"^ °^ ^^^'^'"S instruaion per week, decreasing 
»ifco»^ ' ' °^ pe? 

• CE services are delivered during regular instruaional hours with different kinds of 
rSS ^'^^«.P^«'^iP^"ts.(so that, in effe«,.they "miss" some reguSr instma on 
received by their non-participating peers). "ouutuon 

• l!iltU^''°3'^ ^^u^ higher average per-participant CE expenditures in reading and 
math than do schools with other CE programs. The average Title I per-particiDant 
expenditure is about 35 percent of the average per-pupil regular (baLTexpeSre! 

• ^ hlivllL^cf generally have higher concentrations of poor students and low- 
™tp """^ ^"."^^"^ ^'^^ ^'^""t^'^ P3^e"ts- These schools ha^e 
Sto-«uden?ratiS ' mstructional control by their districts and have higher 

• Schools that select higher percentages of regular-achieving students for CE services 

P^';^«"^8« f "^^"°"ty and poor students, probably reflecting their 
tendency for saturation of CE programs. * 

• Most districts use counts of students receiving reduced-price lunche's and counts of ' 
Aid to Farnilies vyith Dependent Children to determine school eligibility for compen 

""^'^^ V^°'^ schools select students on the basis of standard acSe- 

SfiffS*"^" of Compensatory Wacat/on. In its deliberations for the reauthorization of 

the e&^es oX^ ""r^"'' information 

on tne etteaiveness ot the Title I program relative to its cost. While it appears eminently 
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mT„e? M L7nt^;^^'?^^;«"«'. " » "ifficul. to provide Ae answers in , 

'f^^^^'«^l^i^::^"Zt'^tZ:L- <° P-iude enisn,* condu. 
Technical Reports, HaMart Wifa^nnff c estimates on a sounder basis than in the oast in 
resource<ost modeffira^sla^^^^^^ '"'^ ^'"'^'^^ (^^78) develop and present a 

average or «andard dolL7co« forti^S^^^^^ ^^'^ ''^^^'^^ '"to estSof 

estimating cost is to provide an index that JnS^^^^ PJ?^'-'"- "^^^ strategy 
being conrounded with regional S^^ffiK^^^^^^^^^ wp 

>5 S^be^SuSia^^^^^^^^^^^^ 1 students in particular, were 

costly programs. Participation in tl dTffirInL?Ic 1""*'°" ■ ^ resources, and hence more 
much more than do poverty, ac^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^Z^^^^ ' 

ach^Jemen! to'Se^t'S^^^^^^^^ ^'^^'^ ^e'ated' resource-costs to 

levels of children particLtSiK in ?p InH ?h1^^^^^ o^' ^he lowSvemeS 

the increased co/asS^d t'th a apnf^^^^^^ °f achievement gTo^h 

for severely ill and terminal P^t en? apS ^ ^ " ^^'"^ that money 

HI patients). It is important to point ou?how^^^^^^^^ ^P«"* ^ 't tor mildly 

story. Because we cannot obtain tn.iJ JI,^ ^ appearance may not tell the trim 
what would have hfppSned to Se ac^iSf^^^^^^^ comparison groups, we do "ot know 
participated. Based on the comparison ^^^^^^^^^ CE students ifthey had no^ 

not appear to have an advan°.~ » pTog-^l? 

SeVte!?::^^^^^^^ study has-also-examined the results "ii' ' 

want to know if such attendancelSl^^^^^^^^^^ ^"d program adr^lSrlto« 

-mer programs can be co&^^^^^slf ~ t^S? 

Ja^.'lS^'o^W 

achieving students. Because findrngs ^eSd °n Ih'^T^ "P^^ially low- 

presently exist (and the evidenr "^s s fon? tha? th^ ^^^^^ °^ schools « they 

experiences), the non-positive fLinL shouw J^^^ '"tensive academic 

mer school, as such, but an eJaluSon o thT 'T^'^^"^ indiament of sum/ 
fiinded. Nevertheless, when i^stSnal seJjc« liJ^ ^.^^P^sently organized and 
Sr^' none seemed particu^-te^^^^^^^ SSm^lJ 

'^y^^^^^^^ of "summer drop-o.," a 

and CEstudents Essentially, SSsTs state^^th^^^^ between regula? 

previous year's learning during the summt S-S 5. ' ^"^^^^^^ '°5e much more of their 
in the study fail to support he sum mTrT/^^^^^ ^° ^«8ular students. Data colleSed 
absolute "drop-off' Xugh thSTaTh ev^^^^^^ «"dents do not suKn 

for regular students, as in thi school v^art f„ , * ^'""^^ ^"mmer is less than ha^ 

not have much of an eifea ^ '"^ Attendance at summer school doe 
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h!Se"hppn1p|^i identifies all the variables and composites that 
«S!c ffrf '^5'"^^ the Sustaining Effects Study. Ail measures and 

* fretieXl'To!; SSemi experienced teachers, mo« 
I. i. k™ on academic progress, and more time teachers devote to oreoara. 

acWeiUs in &oI ''"'™°" "^h concentrSion?Xw 

Rpfn'i°i °^<^o'"Pe"«tory femces. According to the findings in Technical 

thJ^cl oIrtiS2r'.^°^^^^^^^^ Saxton, and Hoepfner, 1981), each year one' hird o 
achie^S Xul^^^^^^^^^^^^ discontinued, mostly because of relaSve ly high 

th^lr^^^I^' ^7°"8" *""e students subsequently receive reduced instructional spn/ir« 
their educational growth does not revert to previous low levels or to the levds orV^^^^^ 

grams. Some specific comparisons among these groups of students showed: ^ 

* J!ln thai'oTtTirfii''^^^^ 8^°"P^ was substantially lower 
man that of the first group, and lower by far than that for regular students. 

* ??egS^stud?nS!'''''"'' '"^ '"^^^ '^^'"^ discontinued 
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• Regular students show greater achievement growth than CE participants, who in turn 
show greater growth than any of the discontinued (former) CE participants. 

• Students no longer in CE show greater achievement growth during the first year out 
or CE than they did in the previous year, when they participated in CE. 

CE Participation and the Achievement Cap. In Technical Report 12 (Zagorski, Conklin, 
Cooper, Hoepfner, and Wan^ 1982), the achievement growth of CE particioants and of 
non-participants is followed for three years. Rndings indicate that participation in Title I 
leads to small but positive gains in achievement that are greater than we would expea in 
the absence of Title I. Although the gains due to Title I are not unough to lead us to expect 
elimination of the achievement gap within a reasonable numb'ir of years, they are enough 
to sloyy downjts widening and jn some cases to reduce it. 

To link achievement to Title I participation, students were studied year by year. The critical 
findings are: 

• Title I reading participants who improve and are then discontinued from the program 
do not fall back afterwards, but there is a noticeable fall-back for math participants. 

• New participants in Title I usually show a recent history of achievement decline— and 
only a very modest reversal of that decline upon participation. 

• "Chronic" three-year participants show little improvement and continue at low 
achievement levels. 

• The gains made by Title I participants cannot be accounted for by the amounts or 
types of educational services they receive. 

Spec/a/ Studies of Allocations, Achievement, and Attrition. A number of substudies are" 
presented in Report 13 (Hoepfner, Ed., 1981) that apply seieaed data to specific policy 
issues or investigate in depth certain aspeas of the complex data collected for the study. In 
response to the needs of Congress to have estimates of the number of schools and students 
that would participate in Title I under various changes in allocation procedures, national 
projections were made incorporating such characteristics as poverty, region, and 
urbanism. Several substudies concentrate on how the poverty of a school or distria is or 
can be gauged. The report also provides information on where and to whom Title I services 
were then (1976-77) being distributed. 

Attending more closely to achievement as a basis for the distribution of Title I services, 
studies are reported on the nature of "targeting" of services to students and how teachers 
reach judgments of their students' needs for Title I. Chapters also document the methods 
for selecting and developing the measures of reading and math achievement, functional 
literacy, and attitudes to school that are used throughout the study. The problems and 
advantages of out-of-level testing with low achievers are also discussed, along with 
illustrative data from the study. 

The samples for the longitudinal studies are described in terms of the changes that occurred 
from the original first-year sample. Analyses of the attrition of individual students are also 
presented, and some conjectures about expectable influences of the observed attrition on 
various analyses and findings are provided. 
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Studies Still To Be Done. The reports yet to come from the studv will address the general 
eifects or educational practices on raising students' achievement'levels. with special atten- 
tion paid to the practices found in CE programs in general and in Title I programs in par- 
ticular. Impart analyses will be based on three-year longitudinal data. The extensive 
achievement-da'va colleaed from overlapping cohorts of students in the three years will be 
used to describe the patterns of educational growth over the years for various groups of CE 
participants and non-participants. Analyses of the three-year longitudinal data will allow us 
to examine in greater detail the sustained effects of compensatory-education programs 
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OVERVIEW 



This is the eighteenth report in a series from the Study of the Sustaining Effects of Compen- 
satory Education on Basic Skills (SES)* The report describes a part of the work from a 
substudy known as the study of Successful Prartices in High-Poverty Schools (SPHPS)- The 
major objeaive of SPHPS, the subject of Report 1 6, was to identify and describe the instruc- 
tional praaices (e.g., classroom-management techniques, classroom-instructional tech- 
niques, resources, and administrative praaices) that are effective in improving the reading 
and math skills of educationally disadvantaged students* A secc^nd major goal, the subjea 
of this report, was to describe the compensatory-education (CH) programs operating in the 
schools, and to compare their classroom activities and practices with those used in regular 
instruction. 

The compensatory programs we studied varied widely on such characteristics as the 
amount of time devoted to compensatory instruction and how it is scheduled, and the 
kinds of staff, materials, techniques, and emphases used to serve the students. ''Compen- 
satory education'' is a diverse phenomenon in practice if not in intent, but we believe it 
generally conforms to its original intention of providing additional educational services to 
low-achieving children* 

Because educationally disadvantaged students were of primary concern, and because 
educational disadvantagement is closely linked to economic deprivation, attention in 
SPHPS was directed to high-poverty schools. In-depth techniques of data collection, 
including interviews, structured observations, and the generation of narrative protocols 
based on semi-structured observations, were employed in 55 high-poverty schools par- 
ticipating in the SES. Discussions of the sample, instruments, and data-collection pro- 
cedures ^are presented in Chapter 1. Examples of the narrative protocols are presented in 
the appendices. The remainder of this overview identifies the major areas investigated in 
our in-depth look at compensatory practices and presents the key findings from those 
investigations. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 

A major theme developed in Chapters 2 and 3 is that of the diversity of compensatory pro- 
grams. Although in our language, and sometimes in our research and evaluation studies, 
we treat compensatory programs or services as if all implementations are similar, in reality 
they exhibit great variability. We found and highlight wide differences among programs on 
virtually all of the dimensions we explored, as well as differences among schools in hovy 
they configured their overall compensatory efforts. Some of the trends and conditions we 
found are: 

• Title I, as expected, was the primary sponsor of the compensatory services. 

• Determinatfon of student eligibility was almost universally reported to be based on 
scores from standardized achievement tests, while teacher judgments were the most 
widely-used mechanism for selecting students to receive services. 

• While the majority of programs were found to schedule daily services for students on 
a yearly basis, there were notable exceptions, and the total amount of time students 
were scheduled to receive instructional services varied widely from school to school 
and even within schools and programs. 
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• special follow-up monitoring for students whose compensatory services had been 
terminated was not found in any of the SPHPS schools. We believe this to be a com- 
mon phenomenon, and potentially a critical impediment to sustained educational 
effects of CE programs. 

• The subjects most often studied by regular students while their CE peers received CE 
instruaion were regular reading and math. Although the CE participants receive an 
overall higher amount of reading and math instruction, it is at the expense of parts of 
regular instruaion. The problems in honoring both the letter and intent of "supple- 

^ ment, not supplant'Vrules are illustrated. 

• Some 36 percent of the SPHPS schools provided a wide variety of services in the 
health area, and about 80 percent of the schools had at least some compensatory 
nutrition services. 

• The nature of the special services provided to students in the sample was quite 
diverse. Programs differed widely in terms of staffing, use of materials, program 
emphasis and techniques, relationship to regular instruction, and location of the CE 
classes. Although about half of the compensatory programs reported use of 
diagnostic-prescriptive techniques, the manner in which this was done varied 
considerably. 

THE ISSUE OF INSTRUaiONAL SETTINGS 

Because of the recent controversy regarding the relative merits of various delivery 
mechanisms for compensatory services, we took a close look at the issue of instructional 
settings* Instructional groups were classified into four categories: 

Regular -Instruction from a regular teacher, not assisted by any specially-funded 
personnel, equipment, or materials. 

Pullout -Instruction in which the students are separated from their peers for 
special services at a different location. 

In-Class -Instruction where special services are provided in the classroom, with 
no separation of students from their peers to receive the services. 

Self-Contained - Instruction where all students in the classroom receive special services. 
Classroom staying together all day as a differentiated group. 

Although there was wide variation among CE programs in the use of pullout instruction, in 
Title I pullout comprised 55 percent of the instructional groups. We contrasted groups in 
the varioits settings on measures of instructional process. Highlights of these contrasts are: 

• We did not find the high incidence of negative aspects of pullout instruction that has ' 
frequently been suspected. Instead, we found characteristics that are educationally 
promising. The pullout setting was found to be associated with smaller instructional 
groups, higher staff4o*5tudent ratios, more student on^task behavior, less teacher 
time spent in behavioral management, more harmonious classroom atmosphere, 
fewer negative teacher comments, and a higher quality of cognitive monitoring, on- 
task monitoring, and organization of activities. 

• No setting-related differences were found in coordinating compensatory and regular * 
instruction. That is, in<lass instruaion was not reported to be more coordinated 
with the regular program than pullout instruction. 
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• Comparisons were mide to determine whether the settings were related to dif- 
ferences in total reading and math instructional time, and in overlap between 
material tested and material taught. Significant setting effects were found, with the 
pullout-and-regular combination and the pullout-in<lass-regular combination found 
to be consistently high in Instructional time. Significant setting effects were also 
found on the curriculum overlap measure (the degree to which the content of 
instruaion matches or "overlaps" what it tested), but no clear interpretation of the 
results was apparent. 

• Comparisons of curriculum overlap scores for regular versus low-achieving students 
showed that low achievers consistently received less instruaion relevant to test con- 
tent than did regular achievers. Thus, even though bclow-leve! tests were employed 
In a large proportion of the SPHPS schools, in many cases using these tests was not 
sufficient to produce parity of overlap with that for regular achievers. The advantages 
and costs of alternative testing approaches are discussed. 

AniTUDES TOWARD COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 

Rndlngs from the principal Interviews and from the thousands of pages of qualitative nar- 
rative p.-otocols were drawn together to present a picture of the attitudes of principals, 
teachers, and students toward compensatory programs in their schools. In general, it was 
found that: 

• Principals were well-satisfied with the effeaiveness of their programs in terms of 
Impacts on reading and math achievement. They also generally perceived the pro- 
grams to have beneficial effects on participating students In areas other than reading 
and math achievement (such as on self-esteem and improvements in other subjects), 
and they perceived the programs to have beneficial spin-off effects on non- 
participating students as well. This sanguine outlook is only partly supported by the 
studies of achievement growth set forth in other SES reports. 

• Qualitative evidence suggested favorable student attitudes toward the CE programs. 
While there was a mix of positive and negative attitudes among teachers, most com- 
ments were complaints or statements of particular problems experienced with the 
programs. The majority of complaints from both regular and CE teachers involved 
situations that could be Improved by their better understanding of program 
guidelines and intents, better internal communication, and Improved administrative 
monitoring. 

• There is little evidence of stigmatization of students selected to participate in com- 
pensatory programs. Schools have developed procedures so that neither staff nor 
students felt particular concern over stigmatization, even for such a distinguishable 
program aspect as pullout. 

In summary, the report brings together a wide range of data to present a picture of compen- 
satory education, in all its diversity, as It was found to operate in 55 high-poverty schools. In 
spite of this diversity, the Implementation of CE programs generally conforms to the inten- 
tions of their enabling legislation. 
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CHAPTER 1. METHODOLOGY 



A Simple of 55 high-poverty schools was selected for th/s study. Instruments were 
developed to supplement those in the longitudinal study. Experienced inter- 
viewer/observers were trained to collect data on reading and math instructional 
groups. A preliminary visit to each school obtained information required for plan- 
ning the data<ollectIon visit In the follow-up visit, a two-person team visited 
each school for two weeks to observe classrooms and interview teachers and the 
principai. The visits resulted in extensive qu^iutive and narrative reports. 

This chapter discusses the plans and methodology on which this report is based. Rrst, we 
present the rationale for focusing on high-poverty schools, instruments used from the 
logitudinal study and those developed specifically for this study are then discussed. Next, 
the dat-<:olleaion procedures and the procedures for selection and training of inter- 
viewer/observers are presented. Rnally. we discuss the complicated and important topic of 
units of observation and analysis. 

THE SAMPLE 

The study focused on high-poverty schools as briefly described here and, in more detail, in 
Appendix A of Report 16. Rrst, we limited our attention to high-poverty schools because 
educationally disadvantaged students are of primary concern, and educational disadvan- 
tage is closely linked to economic deprivation. Second, we seleaed schools with the same 
grade levels, as certain characteristics may be expected to vary as a funaion of the number 
of grades housed In the school. Although most of the schools had complete grades 1 
through 6 (the modal national configuration), a few schools having grades 1 through 5, 1 
through 7, or 1 through 8 were studied in order to include enough high-poverty schools. 

The index of poverty used for selection purposes was a composite based on parents' educa- 
tjoo and students' participation in free or reduced-price meal programs. The poverty 
index was aggregat(id to the school level to identify those schools in the Longitudinal Study 
that exhibited the greatest poverty. Rfty-five schools were selected to participate. We fur- 
ther concentrated resources by studying only grades 2 and 5, which represent the lower 
and upper elementary grades, are adjacent to all other grades in the 1 through 6 range, and 
can provide reliable test data. 

INSTRUMENTS 

In developing the Instruments for the SPHPS, our objective was to collect data that would 
adequately and efficiently answer our questions about successful educational practices 
while minimizing the burden on respondents. Because the SPHPS schools were selected 
from those in the SES, new instruments were developed to supplement the data from the 
SES Instruments. In general, the SPHPS data may be said to broaden the longitudinal data, 
which depend almost entirely on questionnaires and tests. By visiting schools, it was possi- 
ble to use different kinds of instruments and to collect different kinds of data. Observations 
and interviews provided most of the new quantitative data, and, in addition, a Qualitative 
Agenda was used to collect data that we expected to be particularly difficult to formalize in 
advance. Whereas the Longitudinal Study was a survey effort, the SPHPS can be described 
as "In-depth." 

The advantages of an "In-depth" method are apparent when we consider the types of 
.!!!l?iyin?i?PJL*?<l.-^^^ are less obtrusive than direct (questions, and are especially 
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u^TuI when the respondent Is unable to provide accurate or unbiased information inter- 
views are especially useful In obtaining Information that Is not readily obseSTn a short 
STr'J'i'^i*" respondent's own opinions, values, or assessments are o prima,? 
interest. Interviews are uniquely suited to the use of Indirect questions, which mav be the 

AZ^'^'lIS' '^"^5** °" '^^"^^ *hat tend to elicit soclaHy des kabSwers 

We also used a self^dministered questionnaire to obtain information. 

!!^nt"tn'!^I!'!f * ^"^^ description of the longitudinal Instruments that provided data rele- 
vant to our concerns, and then we describe in greater detail the new SPHPS instrumentt! 

Innruments From the Longitudinal Study. The Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (asS) 

m!nt iQ7%fQ*° '^♦^'"'^ V^l ^" ^P""8 *he school yearlo^seS acSvel 
ment. The 1978-79 results provide the outcome measures for this study. 

The Student Background Checklist (SBQ was.the-source for data on student poverty An 
aggregate measure or this variable from 1977-78 was used In selecting thrschSoF'TT^S 
rationale and procedures for using this Index are discussed In Appendix A of SK RepJjrt 16 

The Student Participation and Attendance Roster (SPAR) was one source of student-level 
i'S^TJX' Sf^^^^^^^^ f f 'Hdicated the total tlme™ng and^^^^^^^^^^ 
t^^^ , u P~P?^on of the time that students received various tvoes of 

nstrurtion (e.g., small-group instructfon by a specialist). SPAR data were cdtect^ foSr 
t.m« each year. Other sources of data on instrucional time will be dl^SsId iTt^ ie^ 

The Teacher and Principal Questionnaires provided a variety of data; 

• Number of school days; 

* lihoof !l?moS2 le-dership. program coordination, stair morale, 
school atmosphere (busing, intergroup relations, discipline), parent/community 

rjSpty'' * '""^"^ P'"""''"'' 5n«f^^«ional ?rTaices 

SvSnn^^^ Study. An overview of the instruments spe- 

cially developed for SPHPS is presented in Table 1-1. It gives the name of each Instrument 
a summary of i^ content, the respondent to whom It Is directed (If any), and the occasfon of 
Its adminirtration. The qualitative component (discussed later in this S«ion) Is not 
represented In Table 1-1 as data collection was situationally dete^^^^^^ ^ 

IlSjmS!?^ cfti'^ ^^^"''"55''.'" l^^^T" * particularly critical instrument. During the 
?nd J'' *c2^^^^ °" '^^^ collectfon), intervielers 

thai fh^ t«?h^r ° Students examined up-to-date student rosters, so 

U^at the teacher could identify, by group, the students he/she was teaching, and Indicate 

^eSn^ JifJth wh^'^^P* '"f ^'^^ °f the subje^matter taugS 

m*.«Li.Sl7i ^' °^ instruction (regular or compensatory/remedial) and their 

membership fthe same students meeting together with the same teacher at common times). 



Table M 

Instruments Especially Developed To Study Compensatory Programs 



InstruBMnt rtuM and Content 



Rt«pond«nt 



Administration 



Linkaott and Schadulin? ?om {ISP) 

Xdantification and charactaria* 
tics of inatructional groups, 
studant* taachar linJcagas 



Taachars of raadin? and/or 
math of 2nd or 5th 
grada studants 



Intarviavfar assistad 

conplation dtirin? pralim- 
inary sita Tisit 



Classroott Cbsarvation Protocol (COP) 

Classroott practicas, studant 
bahavior, taaehar bahavior, 
staff rasoureas 



do raspondants 



Tvfo obsarvations, aach for 
tha d\u:ation of tha lasson 
(raading and tnath) , during 
tha tvm-waak data collaction 
for aach instructional group 
-idantifiad on LSF. 



Principal. Zntarvlav (?x) 

Coordinatibn of instruction, 
adainistratirra laadarship, 
cc^ahsatorv aducation, 
parant involvaoant 



Principals 



At principal's convanianca 
during two-vraak data 
collaction 



Principal Salf-Adninistarad 
fluastionnaira (PQ-SA) 

Insarsrica training, usa of 
spacialista, coopansatory 
haalth and nutrition, 
parant involvaaant 



Principals 



At principal's convanianca 
during t*itfo*waak data 
collaction 



Taaehar Intarviaw (TZ) 

coordination of instruction, 
adainistrativa laadarship, 
staff work ralationships*, 
coopansatory aducation', 
rasourca usa 



reading and/or aath 
teachars of 2Rd or 3th 
grada studants 



At taachars' convanianca 
during tha two-waak data 

collaction 



Taaehar Estioata of CTBS Overlap 

Anount of instruction during 
tha currant sdiooX yaar similar 
to tha contant and skills 
of tha CTBS 



Taachars of raading and/or 
aath of 2nd or 5th 
grada studants 



Hailad, salf-adainistarad 
quastionnaira, coo^latad 
during tha waak following 
tha CT8S posttast 



Tast Situation Quastionnaira 

Studants* familiarity with 
tast procadurai nunbar of 
studants not parforaing thair 
bast baeausa of poor attituda^ 
poor physical condition or 
othar unfavorable circumstancas. 



Homaroom taachars of 2nd 
or 5th grada studants (and 
taaehar who adninistarad 
tast if not tha hoaiarocm 
taaehar) 



Mailad, salf-administarad 
quastionnaira , eomplatad 
during tha waak following 
tha CT8S posttast 
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Table M 

Instruments Especially Developed To Study Compensatory Programs 



ZAfltnsMnt «nd Content 



H«9pond«nt 



Adainistratlon 



Unk*ct 4ad SchaduUng ?ora {1ST) 

identification «nd characteris- 
tics of iastructionaX groups, 
studant*t«aehar linicagts 



Ttaehtrs of reading and/or 
math of 2nd or Sth 
9rada studants 



Zntarvitwer assisted 

conpletion during prelia* 
inary site visit 



Classrocm observation Protocol (COP) 

Classroom practices, student 
behavior, teacher behavior, 
staff resources 



No respondents 



Two observations, each for 
the duration of the lesson 
(reading end math) , during 
the two*veeJc data collection 
for each instructional group 
' identified on 1ST. 



Principal Interview (Pi} 

Coordination of instruction, 
adainistrative leadership, 
coc^ensatory education, 
parent involvement 



Principals 



At principalis convenience 
during two-week data 
collection 



Principal Salf-Adainistered 
Questionnaire (PQ-SA) 

Inservice training, use of 
irpecialists r coc^ensatory 
health and nutrition, 
parent involveae»nt 



Principals 



At principal's convenience 
during t*4o-w«ek data 
collection 



Teacher interview (ti) 

Coordination of instruction, 
edainistretive leadership, 
staff work relationships*, 
coapensatory education, 
resource use 



?jeading and/or aath 
teachers of 2nd or Sth 
grade students 



At teachers* convenience 
during the two-week data 
collection 



Teacher Sstiaate of CTBS overlap 

Amount of instruction during 
the current school year similar 
to the content and skills 
of tha CTBS 



Teachers of reading and/or 
math of 2nd or Sth 
grade students 



Mailed, self-adainistered 
questionnaire, completed 
during the week following 
the CTSS posttest 



Test Situation Questionnaire 

Students* familiarity with 
test procedure; number of 
students not performing their 
best becausa of poor attitude, 
poor physical condition or 
other unfavorable circumstances. 



Soneroom teachers of 2nd 
or Sth grade students (and 
teacher who administered 
test if not tha homeroom 
teacher) 



Mailed, self-adainistered 
questionnaire, coc^leted 
during the week following 
tha CTBS posttest 



erent .nstruct.onal-sterf treatments were possible that would reflea ?he con^S.1^^^^^^^^^ 
mg involved in much remedial and compensatory instruaion ^ 

mtdlT^llpT^n!^^'' ^^^^^ ^'"P'^^ed for instructional groups iden- 

fl«?» rJ"® LSF. Two separate observations were conducted for each grouo each bv a Hif 
ferent observer. Data on student behavior, teacher behavior, tSinl oraaiSfa^^^^^^^ 

t«rhl^''°°> ^i:!*'''^ "^^'^ ^« ^nd of the observation: the e«S to wh ch the 

''unH«r«t«^ -® activities Were conducted in a 

understood feshion (rererred to elsewhere as "organizatfon of activities"). 



routine. 



w — ~ •■••■^w / • 

Data on staff instructional resources consisted of the tvoe of staff who had inctr..rt!«„,i 

• ^"^ nimbS^'of sib?r5up assistrS^^^^^^ 

t.on.or.instrua.onalHnvolvementwith-subgrouprof-diffelSiri^^^^^ 

A Principal Interview (PI) was conducted with the principal of each school to orovidp infWr 
mation on Jvo school-level variables: administrative leadShip a^d SS^^^^^^^ 
n?;"^'°"*i'"^ '^^'"P^^b'e data on these variables were also obtain^ from She^^ 

Questions about how curriculum is decided enabled us to assess the dearee to whirh tho 
t'eaS ^JT''"^ ^"^"^"'"r (according to his/her owTrepoS^^rnd t^^^^^^^^^^ the 
5f "sed in analyses designed to rate the principal's leadershio 

^Xd (one 5Sv.«T' 3- °" extent to wSSfher sta^^^^^^^^ 
Ihto ^kil J^rhfnrfnTn^ °' '^^^^^["ation), and pointed to other sources of leader- 
inV^etchpS a rnr^^^^^^^^ °^ '^^^'"8 math should be taught, and ask- 

whihPr tto n 50TPf able question concerning the principal's views, provided daa on 

Tnd whLfh^r Whl^P^^^^ '.P°'"] «~"S'y the principal fel?about°t 

and whether it had been communicated to teachers. Again, these were oostulated dimpn 

Sonf oToinSf «>"Sht his/her advice what other 

S tScE'^SiSnrr"''?" ^ ^'^^'' ^"^ *° ^hat extent the principa ZZ 
encea teaching. Cpord.mation of instruction was indexed by askina the Mnt to rh 
teachers were familiar with one another's instrualbn. 
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^rinr^.^^? hwi?''"'^' ' Se f-Administered Questionnaire (PQ-SA) was completed by the 
pnncipal at his/her convenience during the two-week data<ollertion visit. The question- 

Z's^S;""^;^' use of specialists, inservice training, compensato^^ health and nS^^^ 
tion services, and parental involvement. 

A Teacher Interview (TI) was conducted with all teachers of groups identified on the LSF In 
addition to the questions described above (see Principal Interview), teacher were^k^ 
how they thought reading and math should be taught, what strategierthey us^ to teep 
their students on-task, and what they did when a ^udent was not making sufficient oro- 
gress. Their answers were coded for the kinds of schooMevel support they repoied and 
TurThP^^r^.^^ i^^-' '^^f ^'"'"onality within a school. This inteilieVal?S inquir^ 
J^c nV^ relationships between respondent teachers and other staff, about the acth/- 
ties of noncompensatory students while their peers were receiving compeSryin^ruc- 
tion, and about resource use-in particular, specialists, equipment,%nd materiSipplTes. 

A substantial Qualitative Agenda (QA), designed to complement the quantitative instru. 

SfmoonrnV "^^"^ 1^ Observer/interviewees. The qualiStive 

component was included. as a means of enhancing the in-depth plaure of schools and 
classrooms through use of techniques from the tradition of ethnographic inqui^ It did not 
use structured questions, and respondent burden was characterislcaHy in o?ma7 minimal^ 
ntrusive, and situationally determined. Ethnographic methods were particu aHy we 1 3 

-abstrart^conceptsrproviding-descnptions-that-are-understandablrfro^^ 
fer^'ES.f m the interpretation of quantitative findings, and generating hypotheses 
SLi,«S^.1f"* -^!] ^'though the qualitative component used Ith^ograS 

methods. It departed from that tradition in certain respects. La/gely because of the fa^^hS 
data were collected at relatively many sites on visits of relatively short duration, "he Inqui^ 
was more structured than Is the case in most ethnographic studies. ^ ^ 

The Agenda resulted in descriptions of what was learned and observed (not inferred) in 
prespecified areas of interest. Data colleaors made daily tape record^nS uSz nS 
Tral'l pmd'uSs?"' ^"'^ observations and'organized the m?teria7S 

Description of Compensatory Services, for each program 



Subject, number, and grade leveKs) of students served 

Funding source{s) 

Mechanism for student selection 

Typical duration of services to pupils 

Staffing 

Scheduling of services 

Program emphasis or special techniques 

Relationship to regular Instrualon 

Staff relations within program and with regular staff 

Parental/community involvement in program 



Description of Facility and Neighborhood 

• Age and condition of building and grounds 

• Architectural description of building 
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• Kinds and conditions of buildings in the neighborhood (within about a 10-block 
radius or the school) 

• Traffic and use patterns in the neighborhood (e.g., residential, commercial, freeways 
heavily traveled streets, etc.) ^ 

School-Level Topical Summary 

• Discipline 

• Attitudes toward school and learning (staff, students) 

• Staff enthusiasm/dedication/morale 

• Principal and administrative leadership 

• Principal accessibility (to students, staff, parents) 

• Coordination of instruction 

• Parent/community involvement 

Classroom Qualitative Summary, for each instructional group observation 

• Teacher behavior that affects student on-task behavior 

• Other circumstances that affect student on-task behavior 

12^0?^° 'I!^J^"?u "? "^l'* T^'.'®'^ t° complete immediately following 

the CTBS posttest. The Teacher Estimate or CTBS Overlap consisted of copies of the tests for 
the subjert area{s) (reading and math) taught by the teacher. Each teacher was asked to 
examin54he-items.and-to-indicate^ror-each-whether-the-relevantmateriah 
least 30 perc:|nt or the students in his/her class(es). Teachers were asked to respond 
separately for low-achieying and regular-achieving students. The very brief Test Situation 
questionnaire requested information on how familiar students were with test procedures at 
the time of the test, and for estimates of the numbers of students who did not do their best 
cumstance^ Physical condition, or some other unfavorable cir- 

PROCEDURES FOR DATA COLLEaiON 

Data-collection visits to the schools occurred on two occasions. During the first occasion, a 
Mi?'*'/'if . r"^^ interviewer/observers familiarized themselves with the sites and 
collected the inforrnation necessary for planning the second visit. During these preliminary 
visits, they met with the principal and teachers to confirm or clarify the status of compen- 
satory programs, to identify all the second- and fifth-grade instructional groups, and to 

m .,^0, «i!f' r°°'"iri!*'^^*'°"i ^^""^ ?'°"P- Pre-scheduling helped determine the 
number of data collectors needed at each site to complete the later data collection effi- 
cientiy. As each instructional group was identified, the teacher was asked to use class 
rostere to record the number of that instructionalgroup next to the identification number of 
each student in the group. A final objective of the preliminary visit was to establish rapport 
with the schoo staff and to answer any questions.it had about the study or how the data 
coileaion would be handled. 

Although many problems were anticipated and prepared for in the original one-week train- 
IC! ? u°J? 2-i ^^fi^IV^^ preliminary visits, other problems could not be resolved until 
the field staff identified them during preliminary visits in the schools. A five-day debriefing 
and training session followed the preliminary visit, to resolve those problems, schedule the 
cl^sroom observations, and determine the number of team members required at each 
jchool. In a second, two-week visit to each site, team members conduaed all observations 
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distributed and colleaed the principal questionnaires, and interviewed the principal and 
all teachers of second- and fifth-grade regular and compensatory reading and math classes. 

A major task during the two-week visits was to collect the qualitative data specified by the 
Qua itative Agenda. We exercised considerable care in training observers in the use of the 
Qualitative Agenda and in the logistics and quality-control of the data. One means for 
ensuring that the data were complete and of the highest possible quality was to provide 
each team with a cassette recorder for on-site dictation of information. In order to ensure 
maximum accuracy, team members were instruaed to leave the school for an unobtrusive 
location as soon as possible to dictate information, using notes taken at the site to enhance 
their memories. In praaice, observers rarely, were able.to leave the school during the day, 
and did the entire day's dictatfon in the evening. The tape-recorded field notes were mailed 
P ij u ^ ' some of this material was transcribed while the teams were still in 
the field. This procedure allowed the analysis staff to monitor the data and make telephone 
requests for clarification or elaboration before data collection had ended. 

Team members recorded observations of classroom events during reading and math 
lessons for each lesson observed. They made daily updates of school-level observa- 
tions-altliough this practice sometimes consisted of only an indication that no new infor- 
mation relevant ♦o a particular topic was obtained. Observers made two before- and after- 
school observations and three obsen/ations in the teachers' founge (or equivalent), each 
lasting at least 15 minutes. Team members spent at least two lunch periods in the school 
cafeteria observing teacher/teacher, student/student, and teacher/student interaaions. 
Wherever possible, team members made a total of two unobtrusive observations of aaiv- 
ities-in-the-school-office.- _ _ , „ 

A major objective of the Qualitative Agenda was to provide a narrative description of com- 
pensatory services provided at the school. Observers mixed informally with the school staff 
members and solicited comments on the operation of compensatory programs from as 
many sources as possible. 

SELEaiON AND TRAINING OF INTERVIEWER/OBSERVERS 

Over the last few years, SDC has selected and trained interviewer/observers to collea data 
for several studies. Among these interviewer/observers, those who had demonstrated 
outstanding performance were considered for the present study. Others were seleaed 
through contacts with universities and private firms involved in educatfonal evaluation. 
Priority in hiring was given to those who had experience collecting data and who were 
knowledgeable about elementary schools. An attempt was made to ensure that at least half 
of the interviewer/observers had experience in the colleaion of qualitative data. They were 
trained for one week in Santa Monica, went to the schools for the two-day preliminary 
visits, and then returned to Santa Monica for debriefing and additional training for five days 
before beginning visits to the schools. 

The initial week of training familiarized the teams with the background and objectives of 
the study. This information included procedures for assuring anonymity of teachers and 
students, double-blind procedures used to minimize observer bias, and plans for ensuring 
anonymity of the schools. The teams became familiar with the instruments, their content, 
and procedures for using them. Videotapes of a variety of classroom situations were used in 
training. Trainees completed the observation instruments while viewing each tape, and 
reviewed. and discussed their responses with the trainer. The tapes were replayed until the 
trainees had reached a pre-established level of agreement with the precoding of the tapes. 
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LEVEL OF ANALYSIS 



The data for this study originate at several levels of the education hierarchy— the school, the 
teacher, the classroom and the student. The analyses that simply describe the data are 
generally at the level at which the data originated. However, for the analyses that attempt 
to relate treatments to outcomes, it was often necessary to aggregate data upward from 
lower to higher levels, or conversely, to spread data downward from higher to lower levels. 
While the choice of a particular level of analysis can be justified to some extent as a matter 
of preference or interest, it must be recognized that finding can and do differ depending 
on the level of analysis. It is undeniable that education is a multi*level phenomenon: 
schools differ in the programs they offer, teachers differ in their instructional practices, and 
students differ in the quality and amount of time they spend studying. All of these affect the 
achievement of individual students, the average achievement of classes, and the average 
achfevement of schools. 

This report includes analyses at five different levels: student, teacher, school, Observed 
Instructional Group (OIG), and Total Instructional Unit (TIU). The OIG and TIU levels of 
analyses replace the more familiar, but no longer viable, classroom unit of analysis, as 
explained below. 

The Observed Instructional Croup (OIC). Gathering the data so that they could be properly 
sorted and rearranged required special care. Although the data-collection unit that we 
observed, the Observed Instructional Group (OIG), has a quite tangible existence, it does 
not generally conform to the labeling or scheduling references used by teachers, students, 
and casual observers. At this point, we think an example may serve best to convey what our 
unit of data collection, the OIG, was. 

For an example, let us take a small school where the reading staff consists of one regular 
teacher at each grade and a compensatory reading specialist. The regular teacher for the 
second grade, Mrs. Regg, schedules reading instruction from 9 to 11 every morning. It 
begins with her 26 homeroom students present, all engaged in reading activities. From 9:45 
to 1 0:00 they break for recess. After recess, 1 6 of the original 26 continue the reading lesson 
with Mrs. Regg, while the other 1 0 students meet with the compensatory reading specialist, 
Ms. Spech, in a reading lab. At 10:30, these ten students rejom Mrs. Regg and their 16 
classmates and continue reading until 11:00. This describes all the reading instruction for 
all second*grade students. Let us consider how we dealt with this situation in terms of data 
collection. What instructional groups were there to be observed? 

We denned an Observed instructional Group as a group of students who remained 
together for instruction in the same subject from the same teacher(s). A break might occur 
during the period, or the entire group might move to another location, but the assigned stu- 
dent membership was to remain constant. If the membership changed during a teacher's 
instruction, a new group was formed, by definition. A new OIG was also defined if the 
teacher changed, or if the type (regular versus compensatory) or content (reading versus 
math) of the instruction changed. Because we intended to analyze second and fifth grades 
separately, OiGs were also defined in terms of grade. 

Accordingly, for second-grade reading in the school of our example, there are three OlGs. 
One consists of the 26 students who remain together from 9:00 to 9:45 and from 10:30 to 
1 1 :00 for regular reading with Mrs. Regg. We will label this OIC #2101 . Another consists of 
the 1 6 students who remain together from 1 0:00 to 1 0:30 for regular reading with Mrs. Regg 
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(OIG #2102). The third OIC consists of the ten students who remain together from 10:00 to 
10:30 for compensatory reading instruction with Ms. Spech (OIG #2103). A schedule for all 
second grade reading instruction in terms of 0\C s can be displayed as follows: 



9:00 9:45 lOtOO 10:30 11:00 



Mrs. 


0Z6 «2101 (part 1) 
Students «0>#26 




OZG «2102 
Studviti #0>#16 


OZG «2101 ipMxt 2) 
Stodtnts «01«#26 








OZG *2103 
StudMits »17*«26 





In such a school, each of two observers would have conducted a separate observation for 
each of the OiGs, In addition, the student-teacher linkage data is in terms of OIGs, That is, 
we have studentOlG linkages, where for each OIG the identity of the teacher is also 
known, A case number was assigned to each OIG, and the ID numbers of all students in 
each OIG were linked to the OIG case number, (In our example, the numbering we show 
for OiGs is that actually used,) 

The Total Instructional Unit (TIUl Because the Total Instructional Unit (TIU) is 
methodologically an extremely important concept in the SPHPS study, we have worked 
hard to develop a clear and simple explanation of it. Although it is not easily understood, 
we strongly encourage the reader to take the time to master this concept so this report will 
be fully understood. The Total Instructional Unit (TIU) is a unit of analysis (but not our only 
unit of analysis) and should not be assumed to be anything else. Although it is comparable 
to a.class in. that it isa subset df students within a school, it is not a group fitting any femiliar 
organizational structure. We did not observe TIUs as such. To associate data with TIUs 
required a process of sorting and rearranging which we will explain presently. 

The idea of the TIU developed as we thought about the complex ways instruction is 
arranged. As described above, students often receive instruction from more than one 
teacher, and moreover, different students from the same homeroom may receive instruc- 
tion from different sets of teachers. It seemed to us that the appropriate unit of analysis was 
not a teacher's class, but a group of students who receive the same total educational treat- 
ment. In other words, the concept of the Total Instructional Unit (TIU) developed with a 
treatment-effects study in mind. From this point of view, a TIU is a group of students receiv- 
ing a common educational treatment. 

The sorting and rearranging required to construct the TIUs of our previous example will 
proceed properly if we consider a twofold question: 

Which students have a common educational treatment, and for each such group, 
what is the unique and common treatment they receive? 

In this example, we find there are two TIUs, There is one group of 16 students whose total 
reading instruction consists of OIG #2101 and OIG #2102, and another group of 10 
students whose total reading instruction consists of OIG #2101 and OIC #2103, The com- 
puterized procedure for establishing TIUs is quite straightforward. First, a list was made for 
each student of all the OiGs in which the student was enrolled. Next, this list was sorted in 
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HM^rJIf in exactly the same set of OICs were 

clustered together. In the example, this would appear as follows: 



Student # 
01 



16 



OIC#s 
2101, 2102 

2101,2102 



cluster that specifies TIU #001 



Student # 



17 



26 



OIG#s 
2101, 2103 



2101, 2103 



cluster that specifies TIU #002 



Once all the TIUs ror a school have been established, two essential pieces of information 

are rendered: exactly which students have a common educationTtre^^^^^^^^^^ 

subject, and exactly what the total treatment is, In terms of OICs! ^ ^ 

The procedure for spreading treatment data between the OIC and TIU levels involved thp 
as^S: S OIC°Sh''r.^^ the proportion of total TIU time accounted fo^^^^^ 
sS tP..?^^;„?^?' files enabled us to aggregate data from students to TIUs, and to 
spread teache -interview and questionnaire data, first to OICs and then, throush a TIU 
OlClinkage file, to the TIUs. School-level data were spread direSyVo TIUs 

l^V^Ji'^Zf^V^^' "'ill^^o^ cases available at each of the five levels of analysis 
f c? f ^ L'^ distribution of TIUs by size. The large number of TIUs consi^ine of 

fns^;?aionS ST V^' ^ kind ofTnSviduS^^^^^ o 

S fSS . *^'"-> " "'"^"y recognized by teachers or others, TIUs of size one 

could^l be'obTaSaS"^ "^"'^'^'^ ''''''' °- ^"a t^y 
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Table 1*2 



Level of 
Analysis 



Number of Cases for Different Levels of Analysis 



Grade 2 



Grade 5 



Reading 



Math 



Reading 



Marh 



Total 



Student 

OIG^ 

TIU 

Teacher2 
School 



3,686 



3,337 



424 

669 
245 
55 



237 
359 
206 
55 



312 
460 
207 
55 



254 
357 
186 
55 



7,023 
1,227 
1,345 
473 
55 



^he numbers are for the OIGs identified at the time of the data collection 
visit as qualifying for inclusion in the study. 

2 

The total number of teachers is not the row sum, as many teachers tau^t 
both reading and math, and some taught both 2nd and 5th grades. 



Table 1-3 
Distribution of TIU by Size 



Grad« 2 0..id* 3 



TIU Size 




Heading 




Math 




Reading 




Math 




(n-669) * 




(n«359) 




(n-460) 




(n-357) 




K 


Percentage 


K 


Percentage 


n 


Percentage 


K 




1 


218 


33 


65 


18 


117 


25 


77 


22 


2-3 


260 


39 


100 


28 


158 


34 


100 


28 . 


6-12 


10^ 


16 


67 


19 


97 


21 


71 


20 


13-19 


41 


6 


56 


16 


49 


11 


51 


14 


20-26 


32 


5 


51 


14 


18 


4 


35 


10 


27-33 


13 




20 


6 


21 


5 


23 


6 



Mean Size 5.5 10.2 7.1 9.3 

Median Size 2.7 6.9 4.O 5.6 

SP 6.60 8^^8 7.71 8.83 
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CHAPTER 2. OVERVIEW OF COMPENSATORY SERVICES 



T7j/s chapter summarizes and highlights commonality and variability in aspects of 
the compensatory programs described by the on-site observers. The incidence of 
reading and math programs in the sample is discussed, with the programs 
classitied as independent reading, independent math, and integrated reading and 



Sources of funding are summarized, showing Title I, as expected, to be the 
primary sponsor for special services. Sections on the distria-school interface and 
parent community involvement describe the diverse situations encountered by 
our observers. In general, however, levels of parent involvement were low. ' ^- 

Determination of student eligibility, was reported to rely almost universally on 
standardized achievement scores, with teacher judgment the most widespread 
basis for selecting which students would receive services. 

While the majority of programs were found to schedule daily services for a full 
year, the total amount of time students were scheduled to receive service varied 
widely from school to school and even within schools. A criticism of compensa- 
tory programs has been that compensatory instruction is often scheduled during 
regular instruction in reading, math, or other academic subjects. Our exploration 
ot the issue showed that: 

• When regular teachers were asked what subjects were most often 
taught in the regular classroom at the time CB-served students 
received CE instruction, 48 percent of the teachers for whom the 
question was applicable reported regular reading or mixed reading 
and language arts. 

• forty-one percent of the regular teachers for whom the question 
was applicable reported that, at times when CB-served students 
received compensatory math instruction, the subject most often 
taught in the regular classroom was regular maih. 

• In very few cases were special or enrichment-type activities such as 
music, PB, or art mentioned as the subjects usually studied by 
regular students while other students received CB services. 

In interpreting these results, it is important to recognize that only a portion of 
regular reading or math is ordinarily missed by CB students in pullout classes. 
Moreover, it is usually seatwork that is missed, not direct instruction. 

Data on health and nutrition services indicate that 56 percent of the SPHPS 
schools provided a wide variety of services in the health area, and that 45 of the 55 
schools had at least some compensatory nutrition services. The most common ser- 
vice, found in 75 percent of the sample (41 schools) was the free or reduced-price 
lunch. 
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CHAPTER 2. OVERVIEW OF COMPENSATORY SERVICES 

This chapter summarizes ar\d highlights commonality and variability m aspects of 
tha compensatory programs described by the on-site observers. The incidence of 
,PJJ"°. "}^^^ programs in the sample is discussed, v/ith the programs 
m%h ^ reading, independent math, and integrated reading and 

Sources of funding are summarized, showing Title I, as expected, to be the 
primary sponsor for special services. Sections on the district-school interface and 
parent community involvement describe the diverse situations encountered bv 
our observers. In general, however, levels of parent involvement were low. 

Determination of student eligibility, was reported to rely almost universally on 
standardized achievemen* scores, with teacher judgment the most widespread 
basis for selecting which students would receive services. 

While the majority of programs were found to schedule daily services fo- a full 
year the total amount of time students were scheduled to receive service varied 
widely from school to school and even within schools. A criticism of compensa- 
tory programs has been that compensatory instruction is often scheduled during 
regular instruction in reading, math, or other academic subjects. Our exploration 
or the issue showed that: 

• When regular teachers were asked what subjects were most often 
taught in the regular classroom at the time CE-served students 
received CE instruction, 48 percent of the teachers for whom the 
question was applicable reported regular reading or mixed reading 
and language arts. 

• Forty-one percent of the regular teachers for whom the question 
was applicable reported that, at times when CE-served students 
received compensatory math instruction, the subject most often 
taught in the regular classroom was regular math. 

• In very few cases were special or enrichment-type activities such as 
music, PE, or art mentioned as the subjects usually studied by 
regular students while other students received CE services. 

In interpreting these results, it is important to recognize that only a portion of 
regular reading or math is ordinarily missed by CE students in pullout classes 
Moreover, it is usually seatwork that is missed, not direct instruction. 

Data on health and nutrition services indicate that 56 percent of the SPHPS 
schools provided a wide variety of services in the health area, and that 45 of the 55 
schools had at least some compensatory nutrition services. The most common ser- 
vice, found in 75 percent of the sample (4 1 schools) was the free or reduced-price 
lunch. 
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' '^^l^^ Mlowup monitoring and treatment are generally 

wJ-nilir® ^t® '^^^P*®'' ^^^^ °' ^^'^ d'^e^'ty Of compensatory programs 

^^rlt^Z l^J^^^^^^ P^Srams, services, and education as untor? con: 

cepts (ar^d even deal with them in some studies in this way). The reality as we nercPivp it 
aitL- looking at the narrative descriptions of compensatory sen/ices ^^^^'elo^^^^^^^ 
compenMtory programs, is that knowing about one program frequemly reveaffi^^ 

Slv^^JL'??™'--^''' ^f^fy^^"^ amonl^d XiS7r<^grar;s o^^ 

Sf«iL«1 r«^^^^^ explored as well as differences Icross school? in^erms of 

Sund f.Jtlv2 h^fh cross^rogram relationships. Two schools were 

l^^ml m?n W P[pgrams. They were geographically proximate, and both had 

extremely minimal services. For the rest, no two schools were the same. 

In this chapter and in the following one, we will attempt to depict this diversity while at the 
same time making summarizing statements where possible. ^ 

First, we will describethe sample in terms of the numbers of reading, math, and combined 
fn'T^hS^I'"^- ^ r.^'" summarize and highlight the variabrty^if the prog^^^ 
Ln3 ITh ' °w ^'^^u J^lf "y'J"fo""atlon on activities missed during compensate^ readSg 
and math, and on health and nutrition services will be provided. • 

INCIDENCE OF READING AND MATH PROGRAMS 

£mp°!™ ?n!?5^'' 5/^ ^^^^ '""P'® °' '"o^e compensatory programs of 

some scope in reading and/or math, as summarized in Table 2-1. 

reading and math program is one in which stuSnts dally' 
fiL «^ '^^"^IP^ ^"^ ""'^'^ '^^ alternating betwee/i the two halves of ^he 

l^d?s'hf4» of a reading teW, a math?ea°Jhi! 

tlf« f ""^^^ programs as "independent" where staife, fecilities, 

J«l o^e':^'' y'ork'ng ot the programs are not shared, in Table M we already see he 

cornbinations of grades served. Table 2-2 summariz^, fo? each Trade, ?he numbe^S 
schools providing independent reading, independent math, and integrat^ reading and 
S>nlST' ^""^ °^8rades U. In general, we were surprised t"find no suSlntS 
in ^hTromnll^^^^ ^^'^^^'3^^^' Estimates of the number of studentsS 
Vq to'^ri'*?!^ 'l"8ed from 22 to 192 in independent reading programs, 

from 25 to over 242 m independent math programs, and from 22 to 341 in combined 
SSlir«'l?/nl''„?r^ '"^'n*^ say,'the%eeds and problems of coordin?tSn and 
e"?o1fffer^^^^^^^^^^^ ^'^'^'^ ""'"^-^ served, could be 
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Table 2-1 

Number of Schools With Each Program Configuration 



Configuration 

»o Compensatory Programs in aeading 
or Math 

Reading Programs Only 

Independent Reading and Math Programs 

Integrated Reading and Math Programs 

Independen-w Reading Programs, Plus 
Integrated Reading and Math Programs 

Independent Reading Programs, Indeoendent 
.^ath Programs, Plus Integrated Readino 
and Math Programs 



number of Schools 



8 
20 
13 



Grade 
Level 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Table 2-2 

Number of Schools Providing Programs of Three Types, 
by Grade Level for Grades 1^ 



Indepandent 
Reading 

28 
34 
34 
30 
30 
20 



Program Type 



Independent 
Math 

15 
17 
21 
21 
21 
17 



Integrated 
Reading and Math 

18 
17 
16 
16 
14 
12 
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In dealing with the descnptions of compensatory programs, it also quickly became clear 
tnat in some cases, although there may be nominally only a single "program," there are 
several distinct components within the program. An example of a program with multiple 
components is a Title I reading program serving students in grades 1-6 in: 

1. a two-teacher lab which serves students in grades 1-4 in groups of 8 for at least 30 
minutes a day, using the Hoffman Unguage Arts Reading Program as the basic 
instructional support system; 

2. a Verbal Skills Center staffed with 2 teachers and an aide serving groups of 17 stu- 
dents (grades 3^) at a time, using the New Century Verbal Skills Program, which is 
heavily audio-vtsual in nature, during 45-minute sessions; 

3. a reading resource teacher who meets with small variable groups of second- and 
third-grade students with relatively non-severe problems for 2 or 3 days weeklv to 
remediate diagnosed skill wea'<ness€s; and 

4. a remedial reading teacher who meets on a daily basis with groups of five-ten stu- 
dents with severe reading problems for individual and small-group instruction (ISO 
minutes per week, minimum), using the Hoffman Basic 11 System. 

In a sense, then, the component, not the program, is the lowest common denominator, the 
appropriate unit of analysis for descriptive summaries and analyses. Table 2-3 gives the 
numbere ot progranis and components described by SPHPS observers for each of the three 
S) andependent reading, independent math, and integrated reading and 

The total numbers of components will be referenced from time to time in subsequent 
discussions, since the component was used as our primary unit of analysis. 



^ _ Table 2-3 

Numbers of Programs and Components In SPHPS Schools 
for Three Types of Programs 



Program Type Numb«r o£ Programs Total Number of 

Op«rating in SPH PS Schools Components in the Programs 

Independent 
Reading 

Independent 

Math 24 
Integrated 

Reading 26 
and Hath 



47 
28 

27 
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SOURCES OF FUNDING 



'^^'tr^'t^ilfl^^L'ir.^^ croups ,0,Cs, 

(primarl y State CE), other^E anri n/JSrc u ♦ ^^9^°^ °y ™e Title I and other<:E 

includes servici under Jch pros^amf L "i^ if ^"".^'^-^i ^°"f ^ ^P«<^''^' ^""^^^8 
education. programs as Title I migrant, Title VII bilingual, and special- 



Table 2-4 

Summary of OlCs by Funding Source for Special Services 



i^inding Source 

Na Special Services 
(Regular aassrooms) 

Title I Funding Only 
Title I and Other-CS Funding 
Other-CE Funding Only 
Non-C2 but Special Funding 
Total 



Number of 
OXGs 



562 
378 
129 
100 
88 



Percent 
of 
OXGs 



45 

30 
10 
8 
7 



1,257 



100% 



?0 ?erJem r^^v^?^^^ only, an-d another 

cent received special s'eSces Sat^H^ ^'ght per- 

special services from non^TE but soer al filnHina c^^^^^^ ^ Percent received 

mon source of compensatory se^S ^ ' " "^^^t com- 

DISTRICT-SCHOOL INTERFACE 

volunteere?.^fl^^^^^^^ andA,r math programs, observers 

staff. Observers had nSt b«n speSficX distria-level program 
descriptions of compensatoTproTaSi't^^^^^^^^ 

!)rincTpafa^fo^e^ii?l^^^^^^^^^^^^ !fij°?' ^"^ was rather solid, as the vice- 
schools, distHct comorno nr^' '"^^^^^ a" district funds. In ten other 
actively Involved in some ohWe of?Kho«?c' were said to be directly and 
of the district perJSn^S that wle dted e^^^^^^^ SeW"'' ^^t^'^ 
instruction, coordinating instrTcE&'^up^^ ^"P^^i^-ng 

wYs r'p^'rtS'^n'o^^^^^^^^^^^^^ with school staff and programs 
compensatory math speci,list^&a^^^^^^ 
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and had no impact on the programs in their schools* Another school was theoretically 
served by two district-level math resource teachers* The math specialist at the school, 
however, said she had requested but never received help from either* She stated that the 
resource teachers seemed to devote their efforts solely to preparation for weekly district in* 
service meetings rather than providing in*school assistance to individual teachers. In a third 
school a compensatory supervisor was said to be available to provide assistance on a 
request basis* The teachers rarely or never felt a need to request such help, however. 

In nine districts, teachers mentioned the scheduling of regular meetings and/or workshops, 
ranging from once a week to four times a year. This strikes us as a clear-cut case of selective 
reporting, since we feel sure that distria meetings and workshops for compensatory- 
program staff are universal or almost so. Presumably, the nine people who mentioned the 
district meetings were either being more complete than others in describing their pro- 
grams, or found them to be more important to their jobs than CE teachers in other schools* 

Similarly, reports bearing on district control versus building autonomy for CE programs 
tended to be spotty. In three cases, districts were said to exercise complete control over the 
expenditure of compensatory funds for personnel, equipment, and materials, while one 
district was said to arrange yearly meetings with principals to receive their inputs on the 
equipment and materials needed-attheir schools. In this particular case, the principal, in 
turn, sought the advice of his CE teachers* In several other cases the compensatory teachers 
themselves were said to be the basic source of decisions about purchases of equipment and 
materials. In five schools, the district was said to exercise close control over decisions 
regarding curriculum guidelines, schedules, grades served, program setting, teacher 
qualifications, or a combination of these areas. 

A very interesting situation illustrative of the issue of district control was related by two 
compensatory teachers Jn one school. A previous superintendent had committed the 
district to use of a particular curriculum system, and the decision had been rescinded by 
the new superintendent without consulting compensatory teachers in the district. Teachers 
at this school had protested the action, and were eventually allowed to contract with an 
independent vendor to set up a diagnostic-prescriptive lab in keeping with their wishes. 

It is clear that there is a great variability among schools in terms of how the intermce 
between district and school-building is accomplished, and we suspect that the manner in 
which that internice is accomplished has substantial impact on teacher and principal 
morale, job satis^ction, and attitudes towards the CE programs. We raise the issue and pre- 
sent our meager fund of information so that future studies may focus on this area, which 
seems to have been largely overlooked in the past except for isolated inquiries into par- 
ticular areas such as type and quantity of in-service training provided by the districts. 

PARENT AND COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

In general, fairly low levels of parent/community involvement were reported in conjunc- 
tion with compensatory programs in SPHPS schools. Also, many of the activities that were 
cited by program informants were, in feet, school-sponsored rather than program-initiated 
events (e*g*, school-wide open houses associated with PTA meetings). Fewer than ten pro- 
grams had active parent volunteers working in the classrooms, with Follow Through 
classrooms tending to dominate this small group. 

In a number of cases, program informants did not mention Title I Parent Advisory Councils 
(PACs) in their discussions of parent and community involvement, indicating that in some 
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as^dlows^^^ '"^y e'^'st largely on paper. One marginally-functioning PAC was described 

There Is no regular parental or community involvement in the program . . fn 
order to comply with Title I regulations, there are four PAC meetings with the 
teachers. The first meeting was well-attended, but the attendance dropped off 
radically by the last meeting. The Title I reading instructor said that this is very 
common, that the only meetings that are well attended are the first one and the 
last one, at which the teachers and the parents discuss what will happen to the 
studente during the following year. Apparently the PAC meetings have only been 
established in the last two years. Before this, they had been omitted. 

Other PAG are clearly functioning as intended. For example, one account submitted by an 
observer reads as follows: ^ 

The representatives from this parent council flieet regularly to discuss the Title ! 
reading and math program> and with their input help with the decision-making 
on policies of the program. As Mrs. A. said, "We often invite the parents to meet 
with us regu arly sp^that they may have some say in Title ! program 
development. She said they meet regularly to help with decisions. Clearly thev 
occupy a subsidiary yet important role. 

In that same program: 

Every six weeks a parent-involvement program group meets and is given instruc- 
tion on how to work with their children. The parents are taught the skills and 
games that are used in the Title I reading program. They are taught by a contract 
person assigned to that particular school. The parents, in turn, teach these skills 
to their children. These parent-Involvement groups meet at the school at a time 
which IS convenient for the parents. 

There were overtones of discouragement in some of the reports: 

When asked about parental or community involvement in this program, Mr J. 
reports, 'Parent<ommunity involvement is written in the program. There is a 
family worker who is supposed to get in touch with the parents and tell them 
what s going on, but she comes infrequently because she's kept Busy with other 
matters. The parents themselves are more than free to come up and speak with 
me, or, if I have a problem, I do get in touch with the parents. The program calls 
for having workshops, but the workshops have been very unsuccessful in the 
past. Maybe one or two parents will show up. I myself, for those reasons have 
rnvolvement^"^ Ve*- However, it is written in for the parents, for parental 

One of the more active programs in terms of parent involvement had functions such as: a 
Title I, pot-luck supper where everyone brought an "extravagant dish," and a very good 
percentage of the parents attended; letters sent home on the progress of each student, con- 
gratulating the parents on how well the student is doing, or, when appropriate, asking why 
the student is doing so poorly; a parent in-service program recruiting parents and grand- 
parents for tutoring; a series of pamphlets sent home to parents on discipline, how to read 
books to your child, study habits, and so forth; and allowing children to select $5.00 worth 
of books that might encourage more/eading by or to the child. At the time of this site visit. 
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the principal was also trying to arrange for a bus to pick up parents and bring thenfi to the 
school for Title I parent aaivities. 

As these examples make clear, although almost all programs at least nominally involve 
parents and the community, there is wide variability in terms of what programs actually do 
In the name of parental involvement. A number of the schools acknowledged a problem in 
this regard, while in others parental involvement seemed to have very low priority, with 
little being done to increase involvement. 

STUDENT SELEaiON FOR COMPENSATORY SERVICES 

As expected, student performance on standardized achievement tests was almost univer- 
sally reported as the basis for determining eligibility to receive reading and math compen- 
satory services. In one school, staff was only vaguely aware of the concept of eligibility, and 
functionally did not use an eligibility criterion, even though a district handout provided to 
SPHPS observers indicated that students scoring below the 50th percentile on achievement 
tests were considered eligible. 

Eligibiiity cutoff are specified in several metrics, with some programs using grade- 
equivalent scores,.and others using percentile scores. Substantial differences in terms of 
degree of neediness of the students areimplied by the range of cutoffe. Among the reading 
programs using percentile scores, for example, the cutoff points ranged from' below the Slst 
percentile to at or below the 30th percentile. Schools also operate on different cutoff points 
for different grades. In one school, for example, eligibility cutoffe for the reading program 
were reported to be: 

Grade 1 — test level B — below the 49th percentile; 

Grade 2 — test level C — below the 31st percentile; 

Grade 3 — test level C — below the 45th percentile; 

Grade 4 — test level 2 — below the 33rd percentile; 

Grade 5 — test level 2 — below the 47th percentile; 

Grade 6 — test levd 2 — below the 51st percentile. , 

As seen above, different levels of the achievement test were used in different grades. In 
general/ each school has its own, situationally determined means of determining which 
students will be served, depending on factors such as the number of students that can be 
served, the total configuration of programs in the school, program organization, and 
number of eligible students. In several cases, all students in the school receive program ser- 
vices, and in others all eligible students are served. 

Where ^all students or all eligible students cannot be served, teacher recommendation 
coupled with knowledge of test scores is the most common method of selection. In some 
cases teachers reconimend a certain nurriber of pupils from their classes. Other priorities 
{e.g., grade level; service in niath or reading, but not both) are frequently overlaid on the 
teacher recommendations, 0articulaHy degree of need. That is, among the teacher- 
nominated pool of students, students may be ranked from lowest to highest in terms of 
achievement, with students selected from lowest to highest up to the point at which the 
maxirnum number that can be accommodated in the program is reached. A few schools 
had extensive, highly formalized systems for seleaion, beginning with the teacher referral. 
In one program, for example, classroom teachers initiated the selection process by com- 
pleting a standard form for students felt to be eligible and needy. Items on the fonn per- 
tained to percentile scores on the most recently administered standardized achievement 
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test, a teacher rating of the urgenq^ of need, the student's history of CE participation, 
teacher-judged specific skill deficiencies, teacher comments on grade and retention 
history, health, absences, and so on. A total score was calculated as the indicator of level of 
need, and approximately the neediest 25 percent of the students were selected, up to the 
load limits of the two compensatory teachers. 

Seven of the schools had programs in which the selection of students was a joint duty of the 
compensatory specialists and the classroom teachers, and in a handful of cases, principals, 
guidance counselors, curriculum supervisors, and even assistant superintendents variously 
had a role in the seleaion process. Rve of the schools also had programs in which the com- 
pensatory teachers alone made the selections of students to be served. Rnally, a few of the 
programs we looked at had selection stipulations such as, first priority going to students 
who lived in a federal housing project, priority going to students who were in the program 
in previous years, or, in the case of Follow-Through programs, to students who had par- 
ticipated in Head Start. 

In reporting on their selection procedures, staff in a small number of schools candidly 
admitted that where all eligibles were placed and.space was still available, teacher nomina- 
tions were used to fill the spaces with students who were technically ineligible. The ability 
to serve all eligibles and mce was certainly exceptional among programs in the sample, 
and selection procedures v/ere consistent with the objective of serving needy students. 

SCHEDULING OF SERVICES 



Almost all of the pro^Trams studied scheduled services for students on a yearly basis, but 
there were exceptions. For example, of the 47 reading program components, 43 were 
scheduled on a yearly basis, although in nine cases there were specific provisions for allow- 
ing students to test out of the program at mid-year. One reading component scheduled stu- 
dents for a half-year, beginning in February. Another divided the year into four quarters of 
nine weeks. During the first three quarters, some regular classroom teachers opted to send 
a different group of students every one or two weeks. During the last quarter, there were 
only two weeks of compensatory instruction, as the rest of the quarter was devoted to 
testing. Rnally, two reading components assisted students on an as-needed, not regularly 
scheduled basis for drill on skill weaknesses and extra help following absences. 

Only 2 of 28 math components were scheduled on other than a yearly basis. One of these 
was scheduled in cycles ranging from four to six weeks, although some students attended 
all cycles and hence received services throughout the year. The other of these was sched- 
uled on a semester basis, again with some students served the full year. For only one com- 
ponent scheduled on a full-year basis was it specified that students could test out at mid- 
year. 

Similarly, only 2 of 27 integrated reading and math components were scheduled on other 
than a full-year basis. One.was in session only for one semester, and the other consisted of 
an aide and materials provided to students on an irregular basis. In 7 of the 25 components 
on yearly schedules, students were reportedly tested out or had services temiinated on the 
basis of teacher judgment at various times throughout the year. In one of these, the dura- 
tion of attendance was said to range from a few days up to the full year, in another from 
three months to the full year, and in the other rom two or three weeks up to the full year. 
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Thus, we see that saying a child receives CE services in reading in a given year can. in fact, 
nfiean anything from a bare few days to a full year of exposure to the services* There is also 
noticeable variability in the intensiveness of services within these yearly or sub-yearly 
calendar frames, although the vast majority of programs schedule daily sessions. Focusing 
on reading components highlights this variability. Of the 47 reading components, 39 sched- 
uled daily sessions. Seventeen had the same time allocation for all grades ranging from 20 
to 50 minutes. For 22 components, classes were of various duration according to grade, 
ranging from 10 to 105 minutes per daily session. The remaining eight components were 
scheduled as follows: 

Two scheduled students for three 45-minute periods weekly; one scheduled for 
30- to 40-minute periods three times a week; one scheduled students for from 
three to five classes weekly, varying from 30 to 60 minutes each, depending upon 
grade; one scheduled students for 80-mlnute sessions of lab per week, plus two 
40-minute sessions in class with an aide; one provided 20-minute daily sessions 
with an aide plus two 25-minute sessions per week with a specialist; and two 
scheduled students for 30-minute sessions two or three times a week. 

Thus, while the majority of programs schedule daily compensatory services, the total 
amount of time students spend receiving the services varies widely from school to school 
and even within schools. It is easy to see the wisdom of studying services rather than 
designations in evaluating CE. 



AaiVITIES MISSED DURING COMPENSATION INSTRUCTION 

Criticism of compensatory instruction has been raised, particularly for pullout types of pro- 
grams, that students miss essential or highly desirable regular instruction while they are 
receiving compensatory instruction. Data gathered in the NIE compensatory-education 
studies indicate that this does occur in a substantial number of cases. Similarly, based on 
teacher questionaire responses in SES Report 13 (Hoepfner, ed., 1981), conclusions were 
drawn that while compensatory students receive more total reading and math instruction 
than do regular students, they pay a price for it in terms of other instruction missed. 

During the teacher interviews, each regular teacher with students who received compen- 
satory instruction in reading/math was asked the question, "When any of your students 
receive compensatory reading/math instruction, what subjert are your non<ompensatory 
students usua//y studying?'' Tables 2-5 and 2-6 summarize the responses. 

Activities Missed During Compensatory Reading. As Table 2-5 shows, regular reading or 
mixed reading and language arts block is most frequently being studied by regular students 
while CE students are receiving compensatory reading instruction. This was reported by 93 
teachers, and accounts for 48 percent of the applicable responses. Three things should be 
pointed out immediately. First, the CE students are usually gone during only a portion of 
the total regular reading or reading and language arts time. That is, it is quite common for 
teachers to schedule a 90-minute block of time for regular reading, and CE students may be 
absent from the room for only 30 of those 90 minutes. Second, schedules are most fre- 
quently arranged so that CE students receive CE instruction during the time when the 
teacher is giving instruction to a subgroup, while other students are engaged in indepen- 
dent seatwork assignments. Thus, CE students are receiving CE instruction during their 
Independent seatwork time rather than their concentrated instructional time with the 
teacher, which they receive at another time in their respective subgroups. Third, although 
CE students may be absent during regular reading and language arts time, they are not 
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Table 2-5 

Subjects Missed by Compensatory Students While They Receive 
Compensatory Reading Instruction 



Subject (s) Usually Being Studied by 
Non-Compensatory Students 

Regular reading or mixed reading and 
language arts block 

Several subjects, including regular 
reading and/or regular math 

Language arts 

Several subjects, other than regular 
reading or math 

Regular math 

Social studies 

Study period 

Subjects missed varied and were not 
specified 

Other (includes science, PE, penmanship, 
Spanish) 



Percent of 
193 Teachers Responding 

48 

15 
10 
7 



5 
5 
4 



necessarily missing any instruaional time in the subjea. While we do fee! it is rplati»/pit/ 
rare, in a tew cases teachers are known to "make UD'' that Ze^Shth^^^^^ 
s\me ^"'"^ r*^"^ regulafs^udSnt^^a study pe^o^^^^ 
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Table 2-6 

Subjects Misseri by Compensatory Students While They Receive 
Compensatory Math Instruction 



Subject (3) usually Being Studied by 
Non-Coapensatory St udents 

Begular math 
Several subjects, including regular 
reading and/or regular math 
Regular reading or mixed reading and 
language arts block 
Several subjects, other than regular 
reading or math 
Language arts 
Social studies 
Study period 

Subjects missed varied and were not 
specified 

Science 

Best period 

Music 



Percent of 
122 Teachers Responding 

41 
16 

15 



5 
4 
4 



2 
2 
1 



„ ,s of some an m^^>n6H ^"^^^^y^^^^^r^^XT^ 

2S^p« Srnt o"Cl«eso.e, whether governed by such , policy or not. 

were reported to be occurring comijcna j . : language arts and 
These combinations were: art.and^mus.c; «Daal stud « 

social studies; social studies, science, art and study sk^^^.^^ ^^^.^^^ 
and handwriting and story ^J" W ^'S':^^^^^^^ 

unspecified subjects, science, res^ Pe^'°^'.;"°^7" 1^.^^ thire we^e very few mentions of 
'a1^! l»"»ng'»^^ ~ 
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In many schools, then, compensatory students routinely miss portions of regular reading, 
regular math and other academic subjects in order to receive "supplemental" compen- 
satory instruction in reading and math. These findings agree with those in Report 13 which 
revealed that the majority of non-participants were involved in reading and language arts 
aaivities when CE students received CE reading instruaion, and math aaivities when CE 
students received CE math instruaion. While compensatory-served students end up receiv- 
Ing more total instruaion in reading and/or math than regular students, one can only 
wonder whether the students would benefit more if the instruaion were in addition to all of 
regular reading and math instruaion. A few school districts (not in our sample) reportedly 
^ccom^lish this by extending the school day for compensatory students. 

FOLLOW-UP MONITORING FOR DISCONTINUED STUDENTS 

SES Report 1 1 from the Longitudinal Study (Kenoyer et al., 1980) addressed the question of 
what happens to compensatory students when services are discontinued. In essence, the 
findings were that after being discontinued from compensatory services for whatever 
reasons (e.g., no longer eligible due to improved test scores or promotion to a grade that 
has no CE services), previously served students usually receive no. special attention or ser- 
vices but simply assume the position of any other regular or unserved students. In order to 
address this question in SPHPS, we asked principals whether any fbllow-up monitoring was 
provided for such students. Those who indicated, there was some type of fbllow-up were 
asked to indicate what services were provided to students shown to be needy in the 
monitoring process. 

Examination of interview results In conjunaion with a review of a number of narrative pro- 
gram descriptions led to the same basic conclusion as Report 11, that when students' com- 
pensatory services aie discontinued, they generally receive no special services or program- 
matic attention, but revert to the same status as other unserved, regular students. In no case 
was there a solid indication that systematic, special follow-up monitoring was employed 
beyond routine testing or teacher observation of students for purposes of determining 
eligibility or seleaipn for compensatory services. Where special ibilow-up was claimed by 
the principal, albeit erroneously, the associated services said to be provided to students 
were almost all said to be placing the student back into the program. The few exceptions to 
this generalization involved receipt of services from sources other than the compensatory 
programs (e.g., the services of a psychologist provided by another non<ompensatory pro- 
gram or from classroom teachers or student teachers). Thus, students whose compensatory 
services are terminated generally receive no special attention or services, but revert to the 
status of other unserved or regular students. 

HEALTH AND NUTRITION SERVICES IN SPHPS SCHOOLS 

Although assessment of compensatory health and nutrition services was not a focus of the 
SPHPS study, it was decided that some information on these services should be obtained to 
enhance the overall piaure of compensatory services in the SPHPS sample. A series of 
questions in the Self-Administered Principal Questionnaire completed at the principal's 
convenience during the site visit was used to elicit the information. 

Health Services. With respert to health services, principals were asked, "How many 
_students at this school receive compensatory health service?" and to "briefly list or 
describe those services." Inspeaion of the responses led us to believe that the item func- ' 
tioned poorly. In several cases it was dear that the principal was reporting not on "com- 
pensatory" health services, but on regularly available distria or state services provided to 
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developed regarding the consistency of the data. "ngermg suspicion 

Because of our suspicions about the quality of the data, we feel that it is aporoDriate to <^nm 
marize the data only briefly and to stress our belief that a numbe o schods are frrnZ 
ously classified as providing compensatory health services tS stT^dlnS ThSne of 5?^ 
56 percent ofthe SPHPS schools were classified as providing comSoT^^^^ 
to students. The nature and scope ofthe services, £ all too brie^TsSb^^^^ 

dSb^r' ^^^'"^ such'tTe fo&nTr; 

• Dental services - on call for indigent only - approximately two per month. 

• othlf ^^-^-^ ™e I). Also sees 

• As-needed basis, home visits, etc., when referred by teacher or principal. 

• Dental health. 

More extensive services were also reported, such as: 

• The Title I social worker . . . and the. Title I nurse assigned to the attendance area 
l"nS:t!.?-°'''r«'-T'^"=8ive health exams, refer Ldente to ap^riat^^^^^^^ 
munity agencies, furnish transportation if needed, render financial aid if necessalJJ. 

• a^SifXte^ ^-""8 - 

• Full-time nurse. Dental, vision, hearing, health assessments and screening, referrals 
to agencies, counseling parent education, health education for staff. eS oercent 
rounsdi'ng' ° °^''*~ ^''^"^ ^^^"'"^"^ screening, rIKTd 

frLTrobfwv^^i? ?n '"^ ^o'"^ ofthe services reported 

are probably not, m fact, compensatory in nature, we do not feel that we can orovide a 

S'f ?.L'" fr^'"^"^ vvith which^ariou types SfSpen- 

^n^nft'^- '^'^'f" ^ crude indicators ofthe relative freq J?ncy of?eK 
«?o% hp5S;'!?'-*'°'^^r'.''\"°*? ^^^^ 31 principals classified Is having 4nS^^^ 
satory health services in their schools: 14 mentioned dental services 12 mentSned^ene«i 
physical examinations, 9 mentioned hearing examinations, 5 Stoned refeS^^ 
cies or practitioners, 5 mentioned psychological or counsellna Mr^es 4 ^^^^^^^^ 
health education for students and/or rtaff, and 3 mention^ fr1re?eKl somewha?s^^^^ 
?ra&hl^^-P""c'P'^"lf?'°"«^ immunizations, and 3 menffl p ovTdTng cSing 
one prlncta^S ^^""'^-^'^^ examinations and free hearing aids were cite'd b? onl? 
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Nutrition Sen/ices. Provisions of nutrition services in SPHPS was assessed with items parallel 
to those for health services. Principals were asked how many students at their schools 
received compensatory nutrition services and were asked to list or briefly describe those 
services. Again, it is not dear that principals had a common interpretation of the term 
"compensatory nutrition services/' just as discussed above regarding "compensatory 
health services." Table 2-7, however, summarizes the principals' responses in terms of the 
complete service configurations operating in the schools. Only ten of the SPHPS schools, or 
approximately 18 percent, were without some form of compensatory nutrition services. 
The most common service configuration, found in 19 schools or 34 percent, was both free 
or reduced-price breakfast and lunch. Forty-four percent of the schools reported various 
combinations of free or reduced-price breakfast and lunch, milk service and nutrition 
education services, and 4 percent failed to specify the services received. 



Table 2-7 

Incidence of Configurations of Compensatory Nutrition Service 



Nutrition Service Configurations 



Percent of 
55 SPHPS Schools 



None 

Free or reduced*prlce breakfast 
and lunch 

Free or reduced-prlce lunch 

Frefi or radTiced-*prlce lunch 
and milk 

Free or reduced*prlce breakfasts 
lunch, and milk 

Free or reduced price breakfast 
and lunch and nutrition education 
services 

Nutrition education services only 

Free or reduced-prlce lunch and 
nutrition education services 

Type of services not specified 



18 
34 
20 
11 



4 

4 

2 
4 



Table 2-8 shows the data from a slightly different perspective, highlighting the prevalence of 
the various service components in SPHPS schools. Almost 75 percent of the schools offered 
free or reduced-price lunches, the most frequently reported service component, whereas 
about 42 percent offered breakfast. Fewer principals listed free or reduced-price milk ser- 
vices or nutrition education. 

Results in SES Report 5 (Wang et al., 1978) from the longitudinal sample indicated that the 
overall percent of students receiving health and nutrition services was quite small, ranging 
from 4.2 percent in grade 6 to 6 percent in grade 2, and that receipt of such services was 
negatively correlated with students' family economic status and initial achievement scores* 
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While the SPHPS school-level data are not truly comparable, it is clear, as would be 
expeaed, that compensatory health and nutrition services are more prevalent in SPHPS 
schools. 

CONCLUSION 

In the majority of schools: compensatory programs were funded by Title 1; standardized 
tests were used to determine eligibility and coupled with teachers' recommendations ror 
selection, services were scheduled for a full year; non-CE students were instructed in the 
same subjects while CE students were receiving reading and math instruction; there was 
little follow-up monitoring of CE students; parent involvement was low; compensatory 
nutrition services were offered; and principals reported that compensatory health services 
were offered. On the other hand, considerable variability in compensatory programs was 
found in types of programs offered, grade levels and numbers of students served, eligibility 
cutoff po'nts. total minutes per CE session, type and amount of school-district interface, and 
numbers and kinds of nutrition and health services. Furthe'r findings discussed in Chapters 
3 and 4 support the conclusion that there is no Title I program as such. Title I indicates the 
funding source of many programs but does not describe the natures and characteristics of 
the programs. 



Table 2-8 

Percentages of Schools With Each of Four Basic Nutrition Services 





Percent of 


Nutritix)n Service Component 


SPHPS Schools 


Frse or reduced-price lunch 


74 


Free or reduced-price breakfast 


42 


Free or reduced-price milk 


14 


Nutrition education services 


9 
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CHAPTER 3. INSTRUCTIONAL SETTINGS AND TYPES OF 
COMPENSATORY SERVICES 

Because of the recent controversy regarding the merits of various delivery 
mechanisms for compensatory services, we took a close look at the issue of 
instructional setting. Observed Instructional Croups (OICs) were placed into a 
four<ategory classification of setting (Regular, Pullout, In-Class, and Self- 
Contained Classroom), preparatory to addressing questions regarding differences 
between compensatory and regular programs. Bight combinations of settings were 
found to reflect the year's treatment 

The nature of the special services provided to students is also discussed in terms of 
resources O.e., stafRng and materialsh program emphasis and techniques, relation 
to regular instruction, and the location oi CB classes. It was not possible to 
develop a typoksgy of programs for t/i/s study. The reasons were that programs 
were found not to be unitary Cue., many have multiple and different components 
or provide different services to different grades), t/jat small numbers of programs 
serve common grade patterns, and that cons/derab/e d/vers/tyof techn/que would 
have to be subsumed under single labels to provide meaningful numbers of cases 
for analysis purposa. 

In this chapter we bring our focus down to the classroom, rather than to the more adminis- 
iln'^t of compensatoi7 programs. Rrst, we will explore the issue of instructional 
settmg, and describe the classification system used with OICs in our sample. The nature of 

ourS^i'jJi'in ^^h?-?.^^ ^^1? various setting types will be described, with 
tSJoc I ^ ° "'ghlight once again the diversity of the services and practices observed in 
bWP5 classrooms. Narrative classroom descriptions have been included in the ADoen- 
dices for readers interested in a closer look at the diversity and quality of the services and 
praaices. Although there is considerable overlap among the appendices. Appendix A 
primarily cortt. JStssett/ngs. Appendix B primarily contrasts lessons and Appendix C primar- 
ily contrasts c/assroom management. 

THE INSTRUaiONAL SETTINGS ISSUE 

Although the variety of program struaures and instruaional methods found in SPHPS 
5"'^ somev/hat bewildering, the development of a classification of service settings at 
the OIC leve' proved to be a manageable task. 

growing regarding the appropriateness or relative merits of several 
fei 'y'^nTJ the delivery of compensatory services. In particular, use of 
iQ77k n-fin^ S!!ll '"to question (e.g., by Class, 1970; and Class and Smith, 

Kn'^"at'aifollo^^^^ °^ '^'"^ ^^'^^^^^ 

Pullout instrurtion is defined as supplemental instruaion that is delivered to 
students outeide the regular classroom. Mainstream instruction is supplemental 
instruction delivered within the regular classroom. (p.S) 

On the other hand. Class and Smith (1977) have defined "pullout" as: 

forremedial teach ing"6f Title I eligible""" 
pupils. With this plan. Title I eligible pupils are pulled out of regular classes con- 
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T^ll bn,^'-^"'i^ '""^ non-eligible pupils and sent to different rooms to 
_ instruaion from a remedial specialist teacher, (p.l) 

w^fpthprl"i^'°- ' L^' ^'^p!'? desirable on some points. For example, it is unclear 

tn^'^^^rJ'rr''' designatedas eligibleseparate^ for ma^' nd%Sng s 'rvice? 

problems with these labels and def:nitions, the scanty literature to date 
Smnrm?)^!^: i^lafrSV"^ '^^''^ f^'" ^976 and 197~s and 
uSe^St condlS^^^^^^ '"'^^"^ °^ compensatory Instruaion Is delivered 

III? ^ /i"".- ^''^ discussed a number of questions regarding the effects of the 

puHout delivery mechanism, Relying heavily on a review of studies in the areas of abi itJ 
labelTJ ^^^^'^^'^"dxapped, the context from which thTma?ns^re^^^ 

label has been borrowed. Class and Smith (1 977) concluded that: 

The "pullouf ' procedure per se has no clear academic or social benefits and 
may, m fart, be detrimental to pupil's progress and adjustment to school, (p )^ 

lTn^''"'°n' H yf^r P"P" '5 P'^'^^ "moderate jeopardy of being 
mSS^w^ f'^'"^' °^ "hissing opportunities for peer tutoVirtg and rdf 
modeling, and of being segregated from pupils of different ethnic groups, {p 5) 

22 S""^/ ''•'^"^1'^ "° ^"PP°'* "pullout" concept among educators or 

rZ PT'"° PfSanizations. Teachers worry that puHing pupils out of c a?s 

S r5L'^°"*'""*'J ? "'^ '"^^^ coordination of teaching S 

ficult. ahers worry that the regular classroom teachers will feel less responsible 

teX?. (p"! ef" " presumably being met somewhere else byTspecS 

Jn.^H tn'hi"'*'"'^'°;2i°''"!"''°."' ^S^^^y «t 3'" ^977) the mainstream setting was 
Brade I r^^ZTa^^^ P"?°"* of achievement outcomis fo 

dSSt^Tn Anrif S i'qt^^ '"^ ^ ^ math, no difference wa 

fiSfS!?;;?. Pu u i^^^' ^ ^ sponsored a conference at which 40 of the approximately 
th^resut of 7hfJ:^. P!,rt.c.pated in the NIE study gathered to discuss and ?Sr^mTnt on 
hP L/ui nf !^fn? f°"r areas of focus for the teachers' consideration was 

v5i?h nnSn^ ^ '^^J^^ "^78), most teachers who worked in schools 

with pullout programs, as the vast majority present did, "acknowledged that compensa°oVy 
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education students were stigmatized and that this created management problems." Some 
of the teachers also believed that students were not labeled and stigmatized in environ- 
ments involving frequent movement of all students to different locations and a variety of 
other activities such as gifted and talented programs, and were less likely to be stigmatized 
where similarities between the learning aaivities and materials of ser\'ed and unserved 
students were emphasized. Teachers also felt that negative effects could be reduced by 
practices such as open discussions of individual differences of all kinds, ongoing counseling 
for all students to improve empathy and interpersonal skills, and providing success exper- 
iences for se.'ved students in other school and classroom situations. 

The NIE teachers also recognized the potential for stigmatization in mainstream settings, 
however. One teacher who fevored pullout instruction because of the opportunity it gave 
children to confront and overcome their problems was quoted as saying, "Children know 
they don't know how to read. The puHout situation gives them a chance to do something 
about it with Mmeone who understands their problem." ^lo consensus emerged from the 
conference regarding whether one or the other setting was superior in terms of impaa on 
teachers and praaices such as coordination. 

It was beyond our ability in SPHPS to address all of the many assertions that have been 
made regarding instructional setting. We were, however, able to gather rich information 
describing delivery systems and anecdotal information which can provide some commen- 
tary relevant to the controversy. 

We next describe our system for classifying settings. In Chapter 4 this classification is 
employed to make contrasts among the settings on a variety of process and outcome 
measures. 

A CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM FOR INSTRUCTIONAL SEHINGS 

Because previously-used definitions of setting seemed cloudy to us, we decided to develop 
a new system for classifying settings. Although a variety of sources could be drawn on the 
development of a classification system, the primary information available was the narrative 
descriptions of the compensatory programs in each school. 

To understand what services were being provided to Observed Instruaional Croups 
(OlCs), we conduaed a comprehensive review of information about the OlCs in each 
school and the narrative descriptions of compensatory services for the school. By joint 
study of information from the observation protocols. Linkage and Scheduling Forms, 
Organization Charts, narrative descriptions of compensatory services, and in some cases 
the Classroom Qualitative Summaries, we were able to identify the special services, if any, 
being provided to each QIC, and to link the services to a funding source. 

The Regular Setting. We took as a base. Regular OlCs that had a "regular" classroom 
teacher, no auxiliary, specially-funded personnel assigned on a regular basis, and no 
routine and substantial use of specially-funded equipment or materials. By "regular 
teacher" we mean a teacher who is not perceived by others in the school to be part of a 
compensatory or other special program, even though a portion of the teacher's salary may 
be paid by special funds. Essentially, then, we took "special setvices" to be anything dif- 
ferent from or in addition to the services provided by a regular classroom teacher using 
non-programmatically funded equipment or materials. 

In a first pass through the data, codes were assigned to each OIC to indicate the types of 
services received and the funding source(s) associated with any special services received. In 
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nSln "'i?."'."'.®'^ Longitudinal Study, speciakducation or learning, 
d abihty programs. Title I migrant programs, and Title VII Bilifigual programs were no con- 

rP'y''?'^- ^ noncompensatory but special 

sources. Several other services classified as being funded through non-CE butsoeclal ftin 

I.^Sl'!!' '""^ ''^^"t^fied several basic, qualitatively different svstems or settings 

?Jfini?inn ''f 2; °^ ^°^;P«"«t°^ ^ervices. A few general comments will be offer^ befoS 
definitions of these settings are presented. Rrst,,our-reviewof the literature and ofour Tro. 
gram descriptions convinced us that the critical aspect of ''pullout'' in^rSai^^^^ 

gS?h? ^^'^ ' 8[P"P °^P^" 5P«<='^' treatments? than the 

fiaa that the special instruaion occurred in a location other than the regular classroom 

Second, we felt that all OICs receiving special services should be classified in terms of set 
tmg and retained in settings-related analyses, even though not all of hfspedrse?^ 

P«^^«"* °^the dicfreceMng speSar^^^^^^^ 
hS^J'*^ ^'"'^'"8 it was our fceHng that th^y shou d 

v^rlc 'i- ^"^'yses smce our primary interests are in assessing the effi<S of sp4c "l ser^ 
vices and delivery mechanisms rather than funding sources or intents perse 

!Jc?slt"gl°llch^^^^^^^^^^^^^ '^'^''^ - ^---^ three special ser- 

2f n^ci?"^ f^^"^- '"structlonal groups are those composed of students who have 

'mereZ'^tlSP ^1'^^^'^ ' different loca?on. A 
aitrerent location means a different room or at a remote distance within a larae ooen 

from Mr, ^th ?-Vi^ 't^''^ '^^''V' to receive smalLgroup help 

S,dliSbna:.?cf ' reading teacher, in her reading lab, while the remaining students do 
reading/language arts seatwork. A situation in which a CE specialist or aide takes a smaM 
group to the back of a regular classroom to work with while°h1 J^^gular teacher continue 
working with the remaining pupils at the front of the room would nofbe caHed a Pulb 
OKj, since students remained in the regular classroom in rather close proximity to their 

Iro^^Sk to h^' pulledK^ut students who travel to the other location, but we do not 
fSlIouHn ?PHr4l±l"^ charaaeristic of the puHout setting. One of the OICs classified 
S,!^ 1« i ? ? 3t an appointed time, a CE specialist teacher 

the rema nd.' of r."" *° Z°/lf'^ ' 8^°"P °^ P"P''^ ^^^''^ ^^e regular teache? and 
the remainder of the pupils left for aaivities in another subject at another location. 

JtlL^f?"^ of the staff person providing the special services was also considered irrelevant to 
the setting c assification. While a specialist teacher usually provides Instruaion forsupey. 
quentfylllS'by ai^^^^^^ P''"^"^ from m'achines), this role is also'f^^ 

I?ovS^'^' S^ii"^- ^H'^l^' instructional groups are those in which special services are 
.Si?o LS'-P^"^ °^ ^" existing group of students with none of the students being 
separated from their peers to receive the services at a different location. We believe that hi 
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dnf ''"w?S°to''^i?'lU°rP^ many people call the mainstream set- 

^f:f'Ji\^ J *° to avoid confusion with the soeciaU 

education/Tiandicapped context from which the term mainstreaming was borrowed 

mn J frilffi f "'"^ ^ have defined it includes a rather diverse set of situations The 
most frequent case is that in which an instructional aide is assigned to assirt the reaular 
classroom teacher. What is thought of as the "classic" in^lass delive^ Sm was see^^^ 
fnl^h^;«^f^ "1 ^'"P'e-the situation in which a reading or ma7h ?p^ Slircomes 
rhMHrpn ' nl" hi ^^1''°.°!!^ P'^l'"^^ °' '"dependent instruction fbrelS 

children, perhaps by taking a subgroup of students to a back corner while the relular 
teacher carnes on with the remainder of the students. In some other case^sp^ialist^ 

lEof -JTl''>''''''°°'"L^"* non-independent roles iSinSblefrom 

hose of most classroom aides. That is, they worked under the regular teachers' dirSnio^^ 
teaching whatever skills were specified to individuals or group! of rtuS tKlahi 
nuX ofi^S*^-'''\-^**^t''^^r'" ^'f<' included in the In-cSss Sare aTS 
mate^fals '^'^ "^'^'^ "^e of e^uipmenVor 

As hinted above, the In-Class setting includes OICs that vary widely in terms of exactlv who 
raeives direct special services. It is likely th« 

Sch^^whL^;^^^^^^^^^ 

2^2nl; P~^rf« ^'^^ instructional services to only 5 of the 25 

rtudents, the remaining 20 presumably benefit because the teacher can now devote more 
hTvVl?f Ll^l-" Because of this circumstance and because S?H PS doe^no! 
have data perm^mg finer distinctions, the special service Is ascribed eauallv to al 
members of the OIG. However, we know that in reality there areleS dS se^i?e 

Lm?- "^""^ ^'ersus an aide who ser^« the 

same o of 25 students daily all year, versus an aide who primarily serves 10 children bu at 
various times during the year serves all other as well). 'ucniiaren out at 

ou« lllto^morp'Jofi "^'Sht be able to expand a settings classification such as 

?nH ^i?nt T texonomy incorporating service types, pattern of students served, 

too bw to f""'"''^" °' ^"^^"^ cells of the taxonomy woSd bVfa 

S Jionf meaningrul contrasts among many cells. Also, systematic data on patterns 
of year-long use or aides and materials were not gathered. unnduems 

S2fri"l''i"ff °^ ""^H^^ °' situations we have classified as In-Class will be 
onered. Several of our In-Class OICs Involve taking an intact regular classroom en mLe 

dassro^o^ w?h^*^"'' f,!!" ?°"8h the location of the instrucJion is outside the regX 
classroom, we have called these In-Class OICs because the group of students remains 

S!r?i C/assroom Setting. Self-Contalned Classrooms are those in which an 

Lnf aHL^J^^'^T^^i' ^^^^ 5 P/'*'^"'*^ P^°8ram, stay together all or most oTthe day 
«mun, li 1 ;nd differentiated from other regular and/or compensatory classroom 
Srmt%1^°°^- So"ie ej^amples should serve to distinguish the Self-ConSlned 
Classroom setting from the In-Class setting. •-v.wuwhicu 

t" Sroup, so classified because a Title I aide is 

Ti?^ ^^t homeroom teacher to assist during the morning reading period, and a 
Follow-Through classroom where students basically participate in an int^ated davJonI 
program with a teacher and aide trained to implement a particular FdbwSgh mod^^^ 
using special materials. The Follow-Through classroom, SnIIke the In-cLs acfcaTr°« a 
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label that distinguishes it from other classrooms in the school. The students are in a sense 
isolated from the rest of their peers because they basically stay together all day and, prob- 
ably more importantly, follow a completely different curriculum than the regular 
homeroom classrooms. A second example of a Self-Contained Classroom OlC is a learning- 
disabilities class, which is referred to In the school as 'The LD. Class/' and which provides 
a separate, virtually day-long special program. 

in our opinion these qualitative differences were sufficient to justify creation of another 
category, even though the number of cases in the sample was relatively small. 

Application of the SPHPS Classification System, A total of 1 ,257 OlCs were classified into the 
Regular, Pullout, In-Class, and Self-Contained Classroom settings described above. Table 
3-1 shows the resulting numbers of OlCs in each setting category. 



Table 3*1 

Number and Percent of Instructional Croups (OICs) in Each Instructional Setting Category 

Setting Category Nisnber of OIGs Percent of OIGs 

Regular 562 45 

Pullout 311 25. 

In*-Class 326 26 

Self'^Oontalned C lassroom 58 4 



Given our rather broad definition for the In-Class setting, we find an almost equal number 
of Pullout (311) and In-Class (326) OIGs, with each setting containing close to 25 percent of 
the OIGs in the sample. The Regular category contains 562 OIGs, or about 45 percent, and 
the Self-Contained Classroom category only 58, or around 4 percent. This should of course 
not be equated with the number of students served within each setting. It is also important 
to recognize that many students, as demonstrated below, are provided with special services 
in more than one setting. Nevertheless, these figures suggest that pullout delivery systems 
may be less predominant than has been thought. 

Table 3-2 displays the OIGs classified by setting and funding source. The 562 Regular OICs 
are, of course. Identified with no special funding source. It is of some interest to note that of 
the groups associated with Title 1 funding only, over half (55%) are Pullout, as compared 
with 3ft percent of the Title I and other CE fuwnding groups, 32 percent of the other, non- 
Title I CE funding groups, and 26 percent of the non-CE funding groups. This provides some 
empirical support for the contention advanced by some critics that pullout programs are 
frequently implemented primarily out of fear of violating Title I guidelines. 
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Table 3-2 



Percentages of Instructional Groups (OICs) of Each Service by Funding Source 



Setting 



Regular 

Pullout 

In-Class 

Self-contained 
Classroom 




No Special Title I 
Services Funding only 



100 
0 
0 



0 
55 
40 



Title I 
and other- 
CE Funding 

0 
36 
64 



other-C2 
Funding 
Only 

0 
32 
36 

32 



Non-CS but 
Special Funding 

0 
26 
67 



Note: ^ers of oiGs are:. No Special Services 562; Title I Only 378; Title 1 
and Other 129; Other-C2 Only 100; and Non-CS but Special 88. 

SERVICE SETTINGS AND TYPES OF SERVICES 

Table 3-3 summarizes the service configurations provided to SPHPS OICs in the three set- 
Tdl^T.n^fu^f'^^^r'''^ special services. A^ihough the regular teachers a?en^^^^^^^^^^ 
sidered part of the special services, their presence is shown to complete the piaure. 

lumJn whon '""strates the variety in combinations of services that is sub- 

sumed when one speaks of compensatory^ucation classrooms. For the Pullout setting, 
the modal service configuration, found for 125 of 31 1 OICs (40%), consisVof the sefvicis 

no aide and no regular teacher present. Next in frequency of occurrence for the Pullout set- 
Sonil o compensatory or specialist teacher and one paraprofes- 

tSliHoSi OIG^^ specially-funded equipment and/or materials (112 cases or 36 % of 

For the In^ass setting, the modal case is the OIG served by a single paraprofessional in the 

nSo n «i I 5? ^^5' °' ^] P®"^.®"* '"-^'^s O'Cs. In another 63 cases (19%), this 
™T.?^ *'if ^""^ '^Sular teacher was found, but with the additional use of 

to^nfv 32 o?SI7n!?f/« ^^^^^^^ Compensatory or specialist teachers provided services 
ns?mir«n Hf? i".f 9'^' ^^^V' ^ ^ number of these OICs the 

,1,^ T ^^'^VP'^^e in the regular classroom; instead, the intaa regular class 
came to a lab where students were variously instructed by the specialist, regular teacher 

tfrr i?'f 2°u°^*^f '"-^'^^ O'C^ (^^0)' '^^^ equTpment or maS use 
by the regular teacher was the only special service. 

Among Self-Contained Classroom OICs, 34 of the 58 groups (59%) received services of the 
compensatory or specialist teacher, a paraprofessional and sUiall^ffl equbrJem 
materials. |n six other cases,,two paraprofessionals assisted. In the remaining 18 cases the 
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Tebie 3-3 

Percentage of Instructional Groups Receiving Each Kind of Service, by Setting 



Stttin? 



Sarviett 


PuXlout 


In-Class 


Salf- 
Contained 
Classroom 


Ho tpacial nrvlctt 
RagulAT tftaeh«r only 


0 


0 


0 


I CS or spacialitt ttachtr 


6 




10 


I CS or tpaeialist ttachsr 


0 




0 


RtgulAr t«aeh«r 


0 




0 


RtguXar tMchar 

I CS or spacialitt ttachtr 


0 




0 


H«gul«r t«aeh«r 

Spacial •quipasnt/mattrials 


0 


6 


0 


I CS or spaeialist t«ach«r 
Sptcial •quipmant/nateriaXs 


40 


1 


21 


I ?Araprof«ttioxul 
Spacial •quipmsnt/natarials 


11 




0 


Rtgular 7«ach«r 
1 Paraprofatiional 
Spacial tquipsant/natarialt 


0 


19 


0 


I CS or specialist tsachsr 
I Paraprofsssioiial 
Spscial •quipaant/aatsrials 


36 


0 


59 


2 CS or sp9Ciali3t tsachsrs 
1 ?araprof«88ionaX 
Spacial a^uipnant/iaattrials 


2 


0 


0 


2 ParaprofassionaXs 
Spacial aquipmant/aatarials 


1 


0 


0 


Ragular taachar 
2 Paraprofassionals 
Spacial aquipmant/matarials 


0 


2 


0 


1 CS or spacialist taachar 

2 Paraprofasslonals 
Spacial aquipaant/natariala 


3 


0 


10 


Bagular taachar 

1 CS or spacialist taachar 

2 Paraprofassionals 
Spacial aquipmant/natarials 


0 


2 


0 


1 CS or spacialist taachar 
3 or mora paraprofassionals 
spacial aquipmant/matarials 


1 


0 


0 


Bagular taachar 
1 CS or Racialist taachar 
3 or mora paraprofassionals 
Spacial aqaipmant/matarials 


0 


0 


0 


Notat Total nunbars of OZGs in aach sattin? can ba found in Tabla 3*1 • 
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SEHING CLASSIFICATION AT THE LEVEL OF THE TOTAL INSTRUaiONAL UNIT 

olr lilifl into four setting categories described above were conduaed at the 

OIG level. To describe the complete educational experiences of SPHPS students for he 
year, it is necessary to move the information to the Total Instructional Unit (TIU) level. 

As seen in Table 3-4, eight combinations of settings result at the TIU level when we mn. 
t^afthi' 'T^ classifications of ail OIGs with which the students we^a^socfated Note 
that the entire school year's experience is represented in these combinations Thus Tiul 
that show a combination of Regular plus Pullout plus In-Class may or may no^^ have been 
;?ch?T?u"Sr'' t"o^^^ entire schooTyLr SentsIS 

examoir and^ aJ h.v^'J" ^'^K'-' ""^ ^'^^ ^"""8 ^^e fall semester fir 

example, and may have been transferred Into one or more In-Class OIGs for the sDrinc 
semester (which replaced the Regular and Pullout OIGs). BecaCse so few TlU^were ^^^^^^^ 
!.nnt?Jr ^ Self-contained Classroom settTng with^olhe^se^^^^^^^ 
appeared o repre^nt mid-year transfers into or out of Self-Contained Classrooms) these 
were simply poo ed into a single category labeled Self-Contained Classroom TMsat^^^^^^^ 
then, contains all TIUs associated with any Self-Contained Classroom OlcT; L o^^^^^ 
TIUs associated only with Self-Contained Classrooms. opposed to 

^fo^if? rf^* ^V" expected from the OIG-level data, more TIUs (30%) and more students 
are classified as Regular Only than are classified into any of the other categories. IheneS. 
S^J?. f!f '^^S"'*^ "t«8°^' which account for 23 percent 

t^ons J; v/Jh sample The In-Class Only and Pullout and In-Class combina- 

S?3f !u ^ '^'°u® .fr«^"«"cy, with each occurring in about 1 7 percent of the TIUs. Each 
of the other combinations accounts for less than 5 percent, with the Pullout Only category 
accounting for only 1.7 percent. Some of the TIUs classified as Pullout Only proSbly 
represent data linkage errors in which teachers failed to mention or interviewers failed to 
record additional groups for some students. We believe this may be the case since our 
qualitative information indicates that pullout instruction completely replaced regular 
caf^^flT" ^"^ account for the 32 TIUs In this 

IfSi ^"f shpws substantial variability in average TIU size. In general. Regular Only, 
♦S^ ?^-?^^?'°°'"'.^"^]""^'^" Only TIUs are considerably larger than those for 
«lS.rr classifications. These figures are not unexpected given the manner in which CE 
scSs ^^el'vered and the amount of mid-year schedule changes in the 

We have seen that defining settings as we did, pullout delivery systems do not dominate 
compensatory education to the extent reported in other literature. We have also seen that 
and th.r.iltn^'r-f T types of special service configurations found, across all settings, 
f-«nc\Ll ^if? ^L^®"? ^^'^'"^ '"o^^ tl^an one setting. In the following sec- 

tions we will look at the program emphasis and special techniques described to us bv on- 
site observers m their narrative descriptions of programs. 

COMPENSATORY PROGRAM EMPHASES AND TECHNIQUES 

^J^?^^^^^r,' "u^*"^® delivered in the SPHPS compensatory pro- 

fL J^nl^nlij^'^^^y- ^^^^"^'T! °J '"'"J'"^' 5^^^'"' e'^ample, was a school where 
the compensatory program" included no direct instructional services but provided only a 
single resource aide who essentially ordered materials and dispensed them to regular 
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Table 3-4 

Number and Percent of Total Instructional UnHs, Total Number of Pupils, and Average TIU Size 
for Each of Eight TIU-Level Setting Classifications 



sorting Combination 



of 
tZUi 



Ptretnt 

of 
tZUi 



Numbtr 

of 
PupUi 



Av«ragt 

TIU 
SLz% 



RtguXar Only 
Pullout Only 
Zn-Clasa Only 
S^lf-Containtd aaaaroom 
Pullout and Regular 
Zn-ClMf and Bagular 
Pullout and In-Claas 
mioutfln-Claii and 
S«9ular 

TOTAL 





Grada 2 


Raadin? 




183 


27 


1,653 


9,06 


9 


1 


24 


2,67 


91 


14 


816 


8,97 


18 


3 


222 


12,33 


202 


30 


519 


2,57 


36 


5 


117 


3,25 


105 


16 


246 


2,34 


25 


4 


67 


2,68 


699 


100 


3,669 


5,48 



Grada 2 Math 



?«9ular Only 
Pullout Only 
Xn«Class Only 
SalfOntainad Clataroom 
Pullout and Raaular 
Zn«Class and Ragular 
Pullout and Zn«-Claas 
Pullout, In-Class and 
Ragular 

TOTAL 



140 


39 


2,152 


15,37 


6 


2 


15 


2,50 


62 


17 


755 


12,13 


16 


4 


212 


13,25 


47 


13 


162 


3,45 


6 


2 


37 


6,17 


76 


21 


300 


3,95 


6 


2 


14 


2,33 


359 


100 


3,647 


10,16 



Grada 5 Mtading 



Ragular Only 
Pullout Only 
In-Class Only 
5alf<ontai,iad Classrooa 
Pullout and Ragular 
XA*Class and Ragular 
Pullout and In-Class 
Pullout, In«Claas and 
Ragular 

TOTAL"' 



130 


29 


1,338 


10,29 


10 


2 


30 


3,00 


34 


18 


948 


11,29 


19 


4 


ISO 


9,47 


111 


24 


330 


2,97 


21 


5 


156 


7,43 


75 


16 


269 


3,59 


10 


2 


35 


3,50 


'460 


100 


3,286 


7,14 



Grada 5 Math 



Ragular Only 
Pullout Only 
In-Class Only 
Salf-Containad Classroom 
Pullout and Hagular 
In-Class and Ragular 
Pullout and In-Class 
Pullout, In-Class and 
Bagular 

TOTAL 



102 


29 


lr460 


14,31 


7 


2 


14 


2,00 


82 


23 


1,064 


12,98 


20 


5 


180 


9,00 


67 


19 


250 


3,73 


21 


6 


155 


7,38 


52 


14 


171 


3,29 


6 


2 


28 


4,67 


357 


100 


3,322 


9,31 
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At the other extreme were programs such as one featuring a combined reading and math 
lab in which pupils received daily 30-minute pullout sessions using a high technolosv indi- 
vidualized curriculum. One school had a purely "tutorial" program in which aides' gave 
remedial assistance to groups of one to five students, with the group membership con- 
siderably in flux throughout the year. Another very unusual program focused on trainina 
regular classroom teachers to serve Title t-eligible students in the regular classroom using 
diagnostic-prescriptive techniques and CE-funded special equipment and materials. 

While there are certainly similarities among many of the programs, particularly in terms of 
the special emphasis or techniques used, the number of programs or program components 
using some particular technique is rather small. Attempting to label those techniques (e.g., 
diagnostic-prescriptive emphasis"), one very quickly finds that if meaningful numbers of 
programs are to be grouped under a given label, the label may have to be so broadly 
denned as to be almost meaningless. For example, while one might categorize 20 reading 
programs as "diagnostic-prescriptive," this might include two CAI labs, five programs with 
sophisticated commercial curriculum-management systems keyed to prescriptions on 
various machines or in various materials, three programs in which instruction is loosely 
geared to identified skilled weaknesses as determined by pretesting with a district-made 
criterion-referenced test, and so forth. 

It also becomes clear from study of the descriptive protocols and other materials that 
.because a program provides several different types of services (e.g., a pullout lab, in<lass 
aides, and tutorial services by a specialist), it does not necessarily K..ilow tr.at all served 
students receive all program services, nor that they receive services of the same type to the 
same degree. ''^ 

Because we found substantial differences among various program components, few pro- 
grams serving common grade patterns, considerable differences in many cases among ser- 
vices or practices in different grades in the same school, and considerable diversity in pro- 
gram techniques which would have to be subsumed under a common label to provide a 
meaningful sample of cases for analysis purposes, we do not feel that it is worthwhile to 
develop a program typology. We will, however, describe and summarize here the diverse 
reports we received in our narrative protocols regarding program emphases and special 
techniques. 

Key Equipm&nt and Materials. Using a consensus mode, ^vo staff members classified the 
use ot special equipment and materials for each reading, math, and integrated reading and 
?i onS''°^I?J^«*^'8*^' or 'ovv. An example of high use is a program which spends 

51,800 to $2,000 annually on materials and supplies, with about $1,200 spent for replace- 
ment of consumable materials and $600 to $800 spent on new, durable materials. Among 
the materials central to the program are; tape programs and cassettes, a textbook series, 
tutorettes, pacer machines, tape recorders, audio-visual machines, record players and 
records, Duquesne machines, the Creature Teacher series, a number of instructional kits 
and Mnies, and various supplemental and free-reading books. An example of a program 
classified as having medium use of materials is one which reported heavy reliance on three 
different instructional kits, a listening station, four reading series, and a magazine-audiotape 
set. An example at the low use extreme is a compensatory teacher who reported using 
primarily materials discarded from the public library and individuals' personal libraries. 
Another example at this extreme is a teacher who reported that there were no key pieces of 
equipment or materials in her program, and who used a wide variety of library books and 
dittoed skills sheets. 
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Table 3o summarizes the results of this classification of programs for independent reading 
mdependent math and integrated^ reading and math programs. It appears that inteS 

materials (many or these are "high technology" labs), followed by independent reading 

J^v^n^'- ^ ""'^^^ ^J^^^^^: " '"^""^^ percentage of independent math programs t^^^^^^^ 
any other type are rated as relying heavily on equipment and materials ^ 



Table 3-3 



Percent of Program Components of Each Type With Low, Medium, or High Use of Equipment 

and Materials 



Degree of Use In^«Pen<i«nt Reading Independent Math Integrated Reading and 
Components Components Components 

29 18 27 

Medium 45 ^7 



High 26 



21 46 



Table 3-6 

Percent of Program Components ating Various Program Emphases and Special Techniques 



Technique or Smphasis 


Independent 
Reading 


Independent 
Math 


Integrated 
Reading and Math 


Soiall Group 
Instruction 


60 


32 


59 


Diagnostic-Prescriptive 
Approach 


64 


46 


48 


Use of Varied, Interesting, or 
Special Equipment/Materials 


28 


36 


26 


Provision of High-MoMvation, 
Enjoyment and success Experiences 


28 


4 


4 


Use of Rewards or 
Positive Reinforcement 


21 


4 


33 


Use of Traditional Structured 
Teaching and Drill 


17 


50 


0 


Concentration 
or oreil Language 


36 


0 ■ 


4 


Note: Percentages add up to more 
one technique or emphasis. 


than 100 because programs can cite more than 



JrJJ.Tlw'"^^^ J^J'"'^''^^- one section of the narrative descriptions of pro- 

tKotrf V^hT fj^ *° ^t'* ^P^^'^' ^"^P^^«^ techniques were usedTn 

the programs. Table 3^ summarizes these findings. Small-group instruction and a 
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t^^ZesoUoS^p^^^^^^ "^^^ '''' ^^^"^"^'y « P^Sram emphases in all 

Use of varied, interesting, or special equipment was mentioned somewhat less freauentiv 
but prominently, in all three types of components. Provision of high-motivation eSem 

mdependent ma h or integrated programs. Use of positive reinforcement or rewards was 

ml h ^ITniT '"^^P«"dr ^"'^'"8 of components) and int4rated read ng ^nd 
math (33 % of components), but not in independent math components (4 %) jpcidenrp of 
traditional struaured teaching and drill as a reported emphasis ?ariS c<^nside«b y am^^^^^^ 
nfth^ '^r^'"" ^P^* for 17 percent of the reading componeS percent 

of the math components, and noneof the integrated componenti. RnaHy, lanyage aS S 

2ni iT'ftt''-^."'*^ ^ ' !P^'"' ^"'P'^^'^ 36 percent of the read ng lo3n?n 
th^S^S^cl^^n'^?'^ readingand math components, and, not surprising^Tn none of 
ic !? ? There were also scattered mentions of emphasis or techniques such 

as fast pacing for high interest, team teaching, use of a question and answer techn^ 

fdL SmT'"' ^"^ oTrocS ro7mul^^^^^ 

aooJo.??' ?n "L^Jif *° """P"'^''" t'^e.ffsponses regarding use of a diagnostic-prescriptive 

SXr th^s abel ™LT/7°"T *° ^'"8" of praaices lauallf subsumed 

ur^aer this label. Thirty of 47 reading components were said to be diaanostic-DrescriotivP in 

or^ntation. athese 30, 13 used commercially-available curricSfun^^f^aniL'^^^oT^^^^^^ 
SJ^*^"!' P'°^;^'"8 d'^Snostic tools and specific curriculum ref?renSs {lg?bo^^^ 
l^n!: P'P^ ^ prescriptive options for diagnosed skill needs. Seventeen com- 
521T^ J"^ ""^ commercially-available systems, although some of the dirtriS- 
devefoped systems approached the commercially-available systems in sophistication 

Specifics of methods, materials, and techniques varied considerably across the 30 
ct^2n. '1'^'"'?"'® components. In temis of class size, 13 involved small groups (7 
tudents or less^ S involved groups that were medium in size (8-1 S students), one involved 
n f.-zl'°Z nrLZ::r ^""^""^^ ' ' groups that ranged from small to lar^e 

licL on^oni mSho 8^"^ m ponduaed In pullout labs, and most rendered ser- 
nnSntc ^ ^^11 as in subgroup instruaion. Exceptions were two com- 

ponents providing one-to-one instruaion exclusively. ' " 

t^he&S^jfdS^^^^^^^ 'H''!"'^^ ^^^'"8 to determine skill deficiencies, but 

P^inT « ^ l^''^' so"'^ cases there was extensive fall diagnostic 

ceS Tn a oJrioTnTiT"?^"'?^"'"*^ ^^H^ diagnostic testinVp^- 

ti^s .nS nrnS °' ^asis throughout the year. Most tests and student prescrip- 
tions and profiles were manually scored and produced by teachers, although comDuter- 
ZSrTnH' '''' f''^ observed in the sample. Also, in one program «udenS^asSthe 
teacher in diagnosis of their needs and development of their prescriptions, andTeSed 

rorinI«ll'?«^^^^^ H '"^ ''"r^ ""'^'^ components, studenrea?;,ed re3s for 
completing . tasks. And of course there were many differences among the diaanos«r. 

Sernt^;^ttr""^ exfa^%tte 

3n^c"?^;^'P'®^"P*'''®".!' ^ ^^^^^ covers a great deal of ground, and that 

«Sc '°!f '"T'"^ ^^^'^ r e that the underlying philosophyf if not the exart 
materials and mechanics, can frequently be discerned in the cbssrooms of many teacheS 
who "j-st teach, and give the ones having trouble extra help In spots 
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Relationship to Regular Instruaion. Another major source of variation among both 
diagnostic-prescriptive and other compensatory components pertains to their relationship 
to regular instruction. We will continue looking at reading components to illustrate this 
variation. Nineteen ot the diagnostic-prescriptive components were said to be independent 
and did not routinely coordinate with regular classroom instruction. However, four 
specialists stated that they kept regular teachers informed of pupil progress, generally in a 
conference setting, while another four stated that they were responsive to requests for 
materials and suggestions from regular teachers. In one case, the class goes to the lab intaa. 
In theory, only eligible students are supposed to receive instruction, while non-eligibles 
work independently on assignments given by the regular teacher before coming to the lab 
In practice, eligibles and non-eligibles are treated alike, and all receive the treatment, with 
a specialist, three paraprofessionals and a regular teacher instructing small groups at learn- 
ing stations. Although this is an independent program and the specialist specifically men- 
tioned her attempts to avoid repeating skills covered in the regular classroom, she also 
reported that occasionally she asks about problems encountered in regular Instruction and 
vyill work on them in small groups. In another case, an informant mentioned some confer- 
ring with regular teachers but not real attempts at coordination, even though there is sup- 
posed to be coordination according to the district manual. 

Eight diagnostic-prescriptive programs or program components were said, to reinforce 
regular instruction within the limits of their diagnostic-prescriptive frameworks. This 
included one program in which the lab teacher pretested with a criterion-referenced test to 
diagnose skill weaknesses. Then the lab teacher, regular teacher and lab aide all planned 
instruction for eligibles jointly. The aide and specialist also went into the classroom to serve 
the same students served in the lab. In another program, the regular teacher subgrouped 
and used compensatory materials and equipment only with eligibles, with pullout services 
also provided to some of the eligibles by an aide and a specialist. They helped the regular 
teacher plan instruction, and had a 40-mlnute conference weekly. Another program used 
the same diagnostic-prescriptive management system used by regular teachers. Individual 
needs as described by the regular teacher were emphasized in the lab. Finally, in one pro- 
gram, the regular teacher was required to send weekly lesson plans to the lab teacher who 
reinforced skills learned in the regular classroom under a diagnostic-prescriptive system as 
indicated in the lesson plans. In three multiple-teacher programs, one teacher was said to 
coordinate with the regular teacher as much as possible, while the others offered an inde- 
pendent diagnostic-prescriptive program. 

Seven non-diagnostic-prescriptive reading components were reportedly independent of 
regular instruction. In one program, the informant stated that she worked on skill 
weaknesses from among those basic skills she wished to teach. Four specialists said they 
taught skills they thought students needed to know and made no effort to coordinate with 
regular instruction. Still another said she used student interests to get at their difficulties. 

Seven other non-dlagnostic-prescriptive programs were said to reinforce regular instruc- 
tion. Two closely coordinated with the regular teacher and used the same basic text series. 
Another two reinforced concepts introduced in the regular classrooom, but used different 
materials. In addition to providing pulfout instruction, a specialist in one program worked 
one hour a week in each classroom with small groups on needs designated by the regular 
2 1.®'"'-^ informed and reinforced skills taught In the regular classroom. 

Finally, in one school one specialist coordinated with regular instruction and one did not. 

Two of the reading componerits Involve in-class and seIf<ontained settings. In one, all 
members of the class benefitted from special materials and an aide, while served students 
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were pulled aside for 20 minutes a day of ''extra" small-group or private tutoring by the 
regular teacher and/or aide, !n the other program, special materials are used three times a 
week for 45 minutes of the mandated 120 minutes of daily instruction with all students, 
Rnally, there was one program that completely replaced regular instruction. The same 
basal reader was used as in the regular classroom, but additional materials and equipment 
were used for the compensatory instruction. 

Within the sample of 47 reading components, then, we found programs ranging from those 
that were essentially independent of regular instruction, to programs that deliberately rein- 
forced the skills being taught in the regular classes, to programs that replaced regular 
instruction. Again, complexity and diversity surfaced when we looked at detailed narrative 
descriptions of programs. 

Location of Compensatory Classes. The vast majority of compensatory programs operated in 
well-appointed quarters ranging from classrooms and resource centers with large quantities 
of materials and supplies to labs containing awariety of equipment, curriculum materials, 
and supplies. Several, however, took place under less propitious conditions. Some quarters 
seemed extremely inadequate. For example, in one program with two aides, one taught in 
a hallway, while the other conducted classes in a combined office-kitchen-music room- 
lounge. At another school, the primary lab teacher was housed in a tiny closet with no 
blackboard. One math lab was described as small, triangular-shaped, sparsely decorated 
and acoustically terrible. In another program, the small room in which instruction took 
place adjoined the principal's office and was too small to accommodate many activities, 
which the observer felt hampered the program. Stil! another program took place in a small 
room with space for six students arranged in a crowded fashion. For several weeks out of 
the year, feedback teaching machines were brought to the school as part of the program. 
When the machines arrived, they were put on top of desks in the adjoining storage room. 
Again, there was room for six students. In these crowded conditions the supervising aide 
had attempted to create a partitioning system to enable students to work without distrac- 
tion from neighbors. Other programs took place in a library storage room, a basement sub- 
divided by partitions, and former classrooms subdivided by partitions. Descriptions of 
these quarters indicated inadequate conditions for teaching in terms of noise, crowding, 
and the absence of standard items such as wall-mounted blackboards and bookshelves. 

In cases where observers complained of noise conditions, two circumstances seemed to be 
involved. Rrst, in most of the rooms that were subdivided by partitions, two or three groups 
were often being instructed simultaneously, and the noise from adjacent groups was 
distracting. In one case where the problem was particulariy severe, two paraprofessionals 
who shared a smalt, portable unit essentially took turns speaking to their groups because of 
the noise problem. Second, some labs or learning centers were located adjacent to high- 
noise, high-traffic areas. For instance, in one school the math and reading labs were located 
in an open-space area near a cafeteria where the classes were exposed to the noise of the 
traffic to and from the cafeteria. In addition, students entering or leaving the reading lab 
had to travel through the math lab. 

Clearly, the quality of the instructional experience must suffer in those relatively inferior 
locations we observed. Perhaps one benefit of continuing declines in student enrollment 
will be relief from the problems associated with trying to find adequate classroom space for 
special programs in overcrowded schools, and CE classrooms may become more con- 
ducive to learning. 
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CONCLUSION 



While we have stressed the variability of programs, we frequently found certain features 
more common to one type of program than another. The majority of Pullout instruction 
was funded by Title I; In-Class and Self-Contained services were mostly funded by a com- 
bination of Title I and other sources or just other sources. Most In-Class groups were served 
by a regular teacher and a paraprofesslonal: Pullout and Self-Contained groups were most 
often served by a specialist or specialist and paraprofesslonal, and used funded equipment 
and materials. The highest use of materials and equipment was discovered in integrated 
programs, probably accounted for by friequent use of high-technology equipment; inde- 
pendent math programs were found to rely least on equipment and materials. 

In spite of wide variability in program emphasis and techniques used, all types of programs 
indicated wide use of small-group instrurtion and some type of diagnostic-prescriptive 
approach. Not surprisingly, the use of tradrtionally-strurtured teaching and drill was found 
most frequently in independent math programs. Most programs and components were 
described as reinforcing regular instruction, but the degree of reinforcement differed 
widely as did the amount of coordination with regular teachers. Narrative descriptions of 
classrooms are provided in the Appendices to further emphasize the diversity and quality of 
services and practices found in the SPHPS classrooms. 
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CHAPTER 4. SETTING DIFFERENCES AND INSTRUCTIONAL 

PRACTICES 



Analyses were performed to determine whether groups in our four types of set- 
tings differed in terms of the instructional practices and processes used. Pro- 
nounced differences in the majority of variables under study were found between 
f^ullout groups and groups in the other three seWngs. The Pullout setting was 
found to be associated with smaller instructional groups, higher staff-to-student 
ratios, mors ^tudent on-task behavior, less teacher time in behavioral manage- 
ment, more harmonious classroom atmosphere, less negative comments by the 
teacher, and a higher quality of cognitive monitoring, on-task monitoring, and 
organization of activities. No setting-related differences in coordination between 
compensatory and regular instruction were found. 

Total Instructional Unit-level comparisons were made to determine whether the 
settings were related to differences in total reading and math instructional time 
and in overlap between material tested and materia' taught. Significant setting 
effects on time were found for all four grade-subjects. The Pullout combination 
and Pullout, In-Class, and Regular setting combination were consistently high in 
instructional time. Significant setting effects were also found in all four grade- 
subjects on the curriculum overlap measure, but no clear interpretation of the 
results was apparent. 

For all CTBS subtests in both grades and subjects, low achievers were reported by 
teachers to have received less instruction relevant to the test content than did 
regular achievers. 

In this chapter we address jointly the two questions, "Does compensatory education differ 
from regular instruction in terms of selected characteristics and practices?" and "Do 
instructional groups in various settings differ in terms of characteristics and practices?" 

DIFFERENCES IN SEHINGS AT THE OIG LEVEL 

The creation of a four-category classification of settings for instructional groups was 
described in Chapter 3. To summarize briefly, each Observed Instructional Group (OIG) 
was classified as receiving either Regular Services, Pullout Services, In-Class Services, or 
Self-Contained Classroom Services. Whereas an OIG can be classified into only one 
category, the reader may recall that when the classifications of OIGs are moved to the Total 
Instruction Unit (TIU) level, these eight combinations of OIG settings represent the total 
educational treatment of students with respect to setting. 

The reader should also be aware, following the earlier discussion in Chapter 3, that in the 
analyses reported here, not all of the OIGs classified as Pullout, In-Class, and Self- 
Contained Classroom Services are "compensatory" groups. A total of 88 of the 695 OIGs in 
these categories receive services supplied through special funding sources not classified as 
compensatory in our study (e.g.. Title I Migrant, Title VII Bilingual, or special-education). 
We feel that it is appropriate to include these groups in our analyses since our interest is in 
assessing the effects of special services and delivery mechanisms rather than funding 
sources per se. 
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One way of addressing policy questions concerning ''regular" versus "compensatory" 
instruction is to contrast Regular groups with Pullout, In-Class and Self-Contained groups 
on characteristics and practices of interest The question of setting differences would be 
addressed by comparing Pullout, In-Class and Self-Contained groups and excluding Regular 
groups. We concluded that this approach had little utility beyond a single comparison of 
groups in all four setting classifications because of a clear pattern that soon emerged. In 
general, the mean for the Pullout setting is highest on the various praaices, with the other 
three means lower and more clustered together in no consistent order. Averaging the 
Pullout groups with the In-Class and Self-Contained Groups for comparisons of "compen* 
satory" versus "regular" groups simply operates to reduce the Pullout difference and pro* 
duce generally non-significant findings. We therefore opted to address both policy ques* 
tions in a single series of analyses comparing groups in all four settings simultaneously. 

Staffing. Four staffing variables were selected to contrast the four settings: the number of 
students in the OlG, the paid staff-to-student ratio, the total staff-to-student ratio, and the 
paraprofessionako-student ratio. Briefly (the variable source and construaion for these 
indicators is described in more detail in SES Report 16), the measure for number of students 
present in the OIG is the average number of students present during the on-task scans taken 
every five minutes during observations. These were thought to be more realistic, given high 
absenteeism in many SPHPS schools; than data on the number of students assigned to each 
OIG- The other three staffing variables are also based on data from the classroom observa- 
tion forms, where observers recorded the number of minutes that both paid and unpaid 
staff were present during each observation. To aid in interpretation, the three ratios have 
been constructed to represent the minutes per pupil per hour contributed by the three staff- 
ing configurations. For example, the figure 14.9 shown for the paid staff-to-student ratio for 
Pullout OIGs in Grade 2 Reading (Table 4-1) indicates that on the average, 14.9 minutes of 
paid staff attention were available per pupil per hour. This might represent, for illustrative 
purposes, an approximately 60-minute lab staffed by one specialist with four students pre- 
sent, or a 30-minute lab staffed by two specialists with four students present, or a 30 minute 
lab staffed by a specialist and an aide with four students present The main point to keep in 
mind is that for all three staff ratios, a higher number indicates more available staff time* 

As shown in Table 4*1, which summarizes the analyses of variance (ANOVAS) for setting 
differences, more resources have been allocated to the Pullout OIGs than to the groups in 
the other three settings in terms of both numbers present and staff-to-student ratios. This 
result holds over all grades and subjects. These results are consistent with results in Reports 
5 and 10, indicating that CE students, relative to regular students, tend to receive instruc- 
tion in smaller classes and more instruaion in small-group settings. 

Since the ANOVA results appeared similar in all four cells, an additional analysis over all 
grades and subjects was performed. As shown in Table 4-1, Pullout OIGs had an average of 
approximately 7 students present, as compared with about 16 students for the Self- 
Contained, 18 for the Regular, and 20 for the In-Class setting. Pullout groups once again 
showed a pronounced difference on the staff ratios, showing about 14 staff minutes per 
pupil per hour for both paid staff and total staff ratios, as opposed to about 6 minutes per 
pupil per hour for the next highest means. More paraprofessional minutes per student per 
hour are also available in the Pullout setting than in any other. The obtained ,04 value for 
paraprofe?sionai-to-student ratio in the Regular setting (rounded to 0,0) indicates that in a 
very small number of OIGs, persons identified by the observe^ s as aides assisted the teacher 
even though according to our best qualitative information, nc lides were regularly assigned 
to those OIGs, In all three pooled analyses. Regular groups showed the lowest staff ratios. 
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Croup Size and Staff-to-Student Ratios in Instructional Croups in Four Settings 
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For the total staff-to-student ratio, the mean was 4.9, as compared with the Pullout mean of 
14.1. 

We conclude that overwhelmingly, Pullout OICs show the largest staffing ratios and have 
fewer students. For staff-to-student ratios, the other two special service settings, In-Class 
and Self-Contained, also show means greater than that for the Regular setting, although the 
differences are much less pronounced. Compensatory and other special services, then, are 
charaaerized by higher staff-to-student ratios. It should also be pointed out that what small 
differences there are between the paid staff and total staff ratios are probably largely due to 
student teachers. Parent volunteers were almost never seen in classrooms. The higher staff- 
to-student ratios are likely the major faaor associated with Pullout setting differences in off- 
task oehavior and classroom atmosphere, described below. 

Or.'Task Behavior. During observations of each OIC, observers scanned the room every 
five minutes and tallied the number of students present and the number of students judged 
to be engaged in the subject matter. These tallies were later converted to a final measure of 
on-task behavior, the average number of students on-task across all scans for the OIC. 

Observers were also asked to estimate the percent of students who were off-task 
25 percent or more of the lesson time, and to make judgments about the sources of off-task 
behavior by estimating the percent or total off-task behavior attributable to sources such as 
distraaions from another student, lack of task assignments or unclear directions, or exter- 
nal interruptions. These estimates were to sum to 100 percent. The reader should note that 
these measures were to be expressed as percentages of total off-task behavior, and that in 
some cases, there was very little off-task behavior to be apportioned among these 
categories. A high percentage on one of the sources of off-task behavior, then, does not 
imply that there was a large amount of off-task behavior. 

Table 4-2 summarizes the ANOVAS for percent of students on-task and for sources of off- 
task behavior for the four settings. In all analyses for percent of students on-task, the setting 
enea is significant, and the Pullout setting shows a substantially higher mean than any of 
the remaining three settings. The rank order of the means for In-Class, Self-Contained, and 
Regular groups is not completely stable across all four analysis cells, but in three of the four 
cells we may note that the In-Class setting shows the lowest mean for percent of students 
on-task. In a pooled analysis over OICs in both grades and subjects, the Pullout setting 
shows a mean of 85 percent, followed by the means for the Regular (79 %), Self-Contained 
Classroom (78 %), and In-Class (75 %) settings. 

The results for the analyses on percentage of students off-task 25 percent or more of the 
lesson time are, in effect, similar. In the pooled analysis, we see that an average of 9 percent 
of the students were estimated to be off-task for over a fourth of the lesson in Pullout OICs, 
as compared with 15 percent for Regular, 18 percent for Self-Contained Classroom, and 22 
percent for In-Class OICs. 

The results regarding sources of off-task behavior are much less consistent. However, in 
three of the four grade-subject cells and in the pooled analysis, Pullout groups showed the 
highest percentages of off-task behavior attributable to handling equipment and materials. 
This finding is consistent with the relatively greater availability and use of special equip- 
ment and materials in Pullout labs. Also, in three cell-level analyses and in the pooled 
analysis, ^elf-Contained groups were associated with the highest and Pullout groups with 
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On*Task Behavior Variables in Instructional Croups in Four Settings 
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the lowest percentages of off-task behavior associated with distraaions from other students 
In the pooled analyses, these figures were 34 percent for Self-Contained and 21 percent for 
Pullout groups. ^ 



The pioure that emerges is that students in Pullout instruaional groups are on-task more 
than students in any other settings. What off-task behavior there is tends to be primarily self- 
mitiated, solitary behavior (e.g., day-dreaming, doodling) as in other settings. There is a 
smaller portion of the orf-task behavior in Pullout OlCs, however, associated with students 
bothering other students, teacher-initiated distraaions, and lack of task assignments, and a 
greater portion associated with handling equipment and materials and changing aaivities. 

A final measure to be discussed here is the number of external interruptions per hour All 
available Classroom Qualitative Summaries were read and a count of the number of exter- 
nal interruptions to the classroom during the observation period was made based on the 
narrative account. The total number of interruptions was then indexed to a rate per hour 
based on the total number of minutes the OIG was observed, and the figures were 
averaged over both observations where two observations were available. It should be 
stressed that these figures represent extema/.lnterruptions from events outside the teacher's 
immediate control, and that they are conservative. We have no illusion that our observers 
diligent as they were in their narrative accounts, reported all external interruptions. Also, in 
cases of summary statements such as, 'The class was interrupted over and over again by 
hallway noise," a conservative estimate of the number of interruptions was used for the 
count. "Over and over again," for example, would have been counted as 3. Table 4-3 sum- 
manzes the ANOVAS for the number of external interruptions. 



Table 4-3 

External Interruptions in Instructional Croups in Four Settings 
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Significant effects for setting were found in grade 5 reading and math and the pooled 
analysis on the number of external interruptions per hour. The Pullout setting showed the 
greatest number of interruptions, with an average of 1.4 per hour in the pooled analysis. 
This result probably reflects the facts that some Pullout OlCs were conduaed in less than 
optimal surroundings such as hallway areas, and that it was not unusual for some of the 
Pullout students to arrive after the class had started* 

Teacher Time Allocations. A major aaivity during the observation of each OIC was to 
estimate the number of seconds spent by the teacher in behavioral management, instruc- 
tional management, and off-task behavior. The number of seconds spent in instruaion was 
calculated by subtraaing the total seconds in these three aaivities and the estimated time 
spent by the observer making on-task scans from the total number of seconds in the lesson. 
These time estimates were then converted to the percentage of time spent at each activity. 
Definitions of these four teacher time allocation categories are: 

• Instruction: conveying material to be learned through explanations, questions, or by 
monitoring student understanding. 

• /nstruct/ona/ Management; activities that manage the flow of instruaion, such as giv- 
ing assignments, handling materials and equipment, and checking and recording 
completed work. 

• Sehav/ora/ Management; aaivities related to controlling behavior, such as 
administering discipline, setting classroom standards, and monitoring direaed 
toward maintaining order rather than assessing understanding. 

• Off-Task; aaivities with no apparent connection to instruaional objeaives, such as 
absence from the classroom, colleaion of lunch money, and personal conversations. 

Table 4-4 summarizes the results of the analyses of variance. An overall, pooled set of 
analyses is not provided since the only point of consistency was the lower mean for the 
Pullout setting on percentage of time in behavioral management. Although the setting 
effea was significant and Pullout showed the lowest percentage of time in behavioral 
management in all four analyses, the order of the other three means was not consistent. 

In only one of the four analyses for percentage of time in instruaion was the effea for set- 
ting significant. For grade 2 math, the Self-Contained Classroom setting showed the highest 
average percent of lesson time spent in instruaion, 83 percent, as compared with 80 per- 
cent for Pullout, 78 percent for Regular, and 74 percent for In-Class OlCs. Looking at all 
four analyses, however, there is no pattern or consistency to the rank order of the means on 
this variable. 

Similarly, a setting effea for percent of time in instruaional management was found for 
only one cell (grade 5 reading), and no overall pattern of results was evident* In the one 
significant analysis, the Regular setting showed the lowest (18 %) and Pullout the highest 
(24 %) mean for time spent in instruaional management, perhaps refleaing the greater use 
of equipment and materials in Pullout settings* 

For percentage of time off-task, no analyses showed significant setting effects, and no con- 
sistent order to the means was evident. For teacher time allocation, then, the only consis- 
tent finding is that teachers in the Pullout setting spend less of their time in behavioral 
management than teachers in other settings, although the mean percentage of time 
involved is quite small (less than 3 %) in all cases. 
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Classroom Atmosphere. At the conclusion of each observation, observers completed a 
series of six global ratings of the OIG; frequency of negative comments by the teacher, 
classroom tension versus harmony, quality of cognitive monitoring, quality of on-task 
monitoring, quality of organization of the activities, and amount of learning judged to take 
place during the lesson. (The rating of amount of learning taking place is included here as 
an atmosphere variable even though it could be argued that this is more appropriately an 
outcome measure.) A second series of ratings was completed by two staff members trained 
to a 90 percent criterion of agreement based on readings of the narrative Classroom 
Qualitative Summaries for each observed OIG. These independently completed ratings of 
overall student behavior, student response to procedural or behavioral directives, teacher 
politeness to students, efficiency of instruction, and teacher involvement in the learning 
event were found to be moderately to highly correlated with the ratings made by observers, 
as might have been expected. 

As shown in Table 4-5, results are strikingly clear and consistent. With the exception of the 
teacher involvement scale, the Pullout mean, for all classroom atmosphere variables is 
substantially different, in the presumed favorable direction, in all analyses, with less con- 
sistency in the order of the remaining three setting means. The Pullout difference therefore 
appears to be the heaviest contributor in this series of analyses showing significant setting 

Only one of the five analyses on the scale of teacher involvement showed a significant set- 
ting effect (grade 2 reading). In this analysis, the Pullout mean was highest, as was also the 
case in the non-significant analyses for grade 5 math and for the pooled OIGs. We believe 
the failure of the Pullout setting to show a general difference on this classroom atmosphere 
variable, too, results from the fact that personal involvement of the teacher is one of the 
components of the global rating. Many Pullout lab OIGs received relatively low ratings 
because audio-visual machines or other sources were carrying the burden of instruction 
while lab teachers monitored and only periodically interacted with the group or 
individuals. 

Summary. Table 4-6 shows the ranking of the means for all variables for which two or more 
or the cell-level analyses or the pooled analysis showed a significant effect for settings. A 
rank of "1" always indicates the extreme in the most pedagogically favorable direction 
(e.g., most educators would agree that a high percentage of students on-task or a har- 
monious classroom atmosphere would be favored over a low on-task percentage or a tense 
classroom learning environment). 

In 96 of the 120 analyses tabled, the Pullout setting has a rank of "1 ." Of the 24 analyses for 
which the Pullout mean was not top-ranked, 19 are analyses on sources of off-task 
behavior. In only 5 of the 90 analyses regarding staffing, level of student on-task behavior, 
teacher time allocation, and classroom atmosphere, does the Pullout setting foil to rank 
"1." While there is less consistency in the ordering of the other three means, we note that 
In 29 of SO analyses on classroom atmosphere and in 8 of 10 analyses on levels of student 
on-task behavior, the In-Class setting shov.'S the fourth, or presumed I ^ast-favorable, rank. 

CLASSROOM PRAaiCES IN THE DIFFERENT SEHINCS 

A number of items for the SES Teacher Questionnaire provide information on classroom 
management and instructional practices. In order to make comparisons among the settings 
on these variables, SPHPS teachers were classified as being associated with Regular, 
Pullout, In-Class, or Self-Contained Classroom OIGs. The majority of teachers were linked 
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Table 4-5 

Classroom Atmosphere Ratings for Instructional Croups in Four Settings 
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Table 4^ 

Ranking of Means for Four Settings on Classroom Observation Variables* 
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to only one OIG settim?, but in about 20 cases, teachers were linked to two types. Where 
teachers were linked to both In-Class and Regular OiGs, they were classified as In-Class 
teachers. Any conflia involving linkages between Pullout OICs and either Regular or 
In-Class services was resolved by classifying the teacher as a Pullout teacher. This latter con- 
flict, for example, arose on a few occasions involving programs in which the compensatory 
teacher devoted most of the time to running a Pullout lab, but also spent one or two class 
periods a week in the Regular classroom. There were no classification conflicts involving 
teachers of Self-Contained Classrooms. 

Table 4-7 shows the ANOVA results for the four grades and subjects. Because ANOVAs for 
setting effects on these Teacher Questionnaire variables showed much less consistency 
across grades and subjects than variables from the observations, a pooled set of analyses 
across grades and subjects is not reported. 

Approach to Use of Rewards. In the Teacher Questionnaire, approaches to use of rewards 
were assessed by asking teachers to indicate whether "I try to offer recognition to students 
primarily when they achieve specific objefaives. I use praise or other rewards mainly to 
help students acquire specific academic skills and social behaviors" (scored 0), or "I try to 
establish a warm, accepting climate ibr all students, giving them praise, affeaion, and other 
rewards no matter how well they achieve or, within limits, what they do" (scored 1). The 
reader should note that this question was not asked separately for the two subjects or 
grades, so ror teachers who teach both subjects and/or both grades, the same response 
appears in niultiple cells of the analysis, thus rendering the findings somewhat correlated, 
.n none of the four ANOVAS on this variable was a significant effea for setting deteaed. 
This IS probably so because type of reward behavior may vary in different situations, and 
neither may be universally more desirable. 

Use of Disciplinary Techniques. In another item from the Teacher Questionnaire, teachers 
indicated how frequently they used each of five techniques to handle disruptive classroom 
behavior. Responses for each of the five techniques were on a 0 ("never") to 4 ("several 
times a week") scale. This question was also asked of teachers only once and not separately 
Tor reading, math, or different grades. For the first technique, isolation of the student within 
the classroom, all ANOVAS showed a significant effea for setting, except grade 5 math, 
which barely missed significance (p - .0553). The rank order of the means was identical 
across all four. cells, showing teachers associated with Pullout OICs with the least frequent 
use of the technique, followed by teachers associated with the Self-Contained Classroom, 
Regular, and In-Class settings. 

The scale for disciplinary removal from the classroom represents a sum of teachers' 
responses regarding frequency of sending the student to an alternate room and of sending 
the student to "higher authority." The possible range of values is from 0 to 8. Only in 
grade a reading was a significant effea for setting deteaed, although there was consistency 
across the cells in that the Pullout mean was always lowest (indicating less frequent use of 
disciplinary removal). It is also noteworthy that all means were quite low, with the highest 
mean only 1 .68 for the Regular setting in grade 5 math. 

A third scale is the sum of responses regarding frequency of providing an alternative aaivity 
and changing a student's seat. Presumably, these techniques are applied to less severe 
behavior problems than the two previously discussed techniques. The possible range of 
responses is again 0 to 8. The ANOVAS produced significant F values for grade 2 reading 
and math, and non-significant values for both subjects in grade 5. The rank order of means 
IS completely consistent across grades and subjects, however. Teachers in Self-Contained 
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Classroom settings report the least frequent use of these techniques, followed by Pullout, 
Regular, and In-Class teachers* Given the favorable rankings of on-task behavior and har- 
monious atmosphere previously described for Pullout groups, discipline problems are 
probably less severe. Furthermore, smaller groups and higher teacher-to-student ratios 
could further eliminate the necessity for the two more extreme techniques and allow 
teachers to change a seat or provide another activity without greatly interrupting instruc- 
tion or losing the attention of large numbers of students. 

Use of Lesson Plans. Teachers' use of dally lesson plans, scaled according to degree of struc- 
ture, was assessed by separate items for reading and math. Teachers were asked to indicate 
whether "I use detailed lesson plans that contain specific objectives and activities for each 
day's instruction'' (scored 1), use lesson plans that provide broad objectives and 
categories of activities for each da/s Instrurtion" (scored 2), or "I find that letting students' 
interests and expressed needs diaate classroom activities is preferable to creating lesson 
plans in advance" (scored 3). 

A significant effect for setting was detected only for grade 5 math. Teachers in the Self- 
Contained Classroom setting indicated heaviest reliance on detailed daily lesson plans, 
followed by Pullout teachers. Regular teachers, and In-Class teachers. There was also little 
consistency in the rank order of the means across grades and subjects. We speculate that 
teachers in high-technology labs may have been puzzled as to how to respond to the ques- 
tion, since in many cases daily objectives and activities are specified by a machine or a cur- 
riculum management system rather than by a daily lesson plan. 

Use of Diagnostic Approaches. In separate items for reading and math, teachers were asked 
whether the content they teach is "based almost entirely on the approved curriculum as 
outlined by the textbook" (scored 1), or "based on some content from textbook-based cur- 
riculum and some content based on individual needs as determined by a preassessment" 
(scored 2), or ''based almost entirely on individual needs as determined by a preassessment 
on a test which diagnoses specific skill deficiencies" (scored 3). Teachers answered sepa- 
rately for their regular- and low-achieving students, as appropriate. 



In all four analysis cells the ANOVA for setting was statistically significant on responses for 
low-achieving students. Teachers in the Pullout setting consistently had the highest mean, 
indicating greater use of a diagnostic approach, with the rank order of the remaining three 
means varying across grades and subjects. Use of a diagnostic approach with regular 
achievers produced a significant result only in grade 2 math, where once again the Pullout 
mean was highest. The rank order of means was even more unstable in these analyses for 
regular achievers, and the Pullout mean was highest in only three cells, with the In-Ctass 
mean highest in grade 5 reading. As might be expected, many Pullout teachers responded 
only for low achievers, with Pullout teachers generally reporting greater emphasis on 
diagnostic approaches than teachers in other settings. 

Changes of Subgroup Composition. Teachers were asked, separately for reading and math, 
"If your students are organized into subgroups . . ., how frequently does the composition 
of the subgroups change?" Responses were scored by assigning a number to each response 
to approximate the number of changes throughout the year: 




Does not apply • excluded from these analyses 

Weekly . scored 38 

Every 2 or 3 weeks • scored 15 

About once a month - scored 10 

Several times a year - scored 4 

Rarely . scored 1 



Significant setting effects were found for all ceils other than grade 2 reading with the 
PuHout mean highest in all but that cell, and no consistent pattern to the means^^th^nLise 
Thus, among teachers who report subgrouping for instruction, Pullout teache s aopw to 
tThp« ^''^ ^'Shest mean being a 20 for Pullout gradf 5 math 



Viriabthty of Aspects of Instruction. Teachers Were asked, separately rbr reading and math 
To what extent are the following asperts of your instruaion basically thrsame forTll or 

mo« o your students?" Six aspects of instruaion were queried: total th?e spent °n 
eadmg/math aaivities, instructional objectives, sequence of learning aSvitiS exited 

nlVh f r^!'^'"' r*^^'^.; ^"'^ *yP^^ °^ instruaional materials. For each area^Se 

t^ve^lIiTn^!!^ "^'f'^?^^ ^ere found for variability of total time, instruaional objec- 
InflnL ^T^*"^- ^** °- ?-°8''.«5S. A significant setting efrea was found on variability of 
JlSut^tlnTJr"^^^^^^^ ^ ^"'^'"8, where Pullout teachers -sported mo?e 

variability than teachers in the other three settings. The ranking of means in the other cells 
r« n"/rSH ^«^P«« ^o^his Ending. In general, however, there appeared to be no 
setting-related difference on variability of sequence of learning aaivities. 

5 ^readS °l!fl?nnih^ showed significant setting eifeas in all analyses except grade 

5 reading. Although, in general, Pullout means tended to be higher, there was little 
consistency of order for the other three setting means. The overall higher mean oTpuK 
teachers on this variable undoubtedly refleos the faa that Pullout labs are typicSly stoS 
dltoomV'" ' oit^uipmem and materials than t^pes of 

a^sked^toYnSt'Jfh^^^^ Techniques. In separate reading and math items, teachers were 
asked to indicate how frequently they provided students with a letter or number grade 
l?pcnTnc«" particular strengths, and information about particular weaknesces! 

Responses and scorings (approximately the number of occurrences in a year) were: 

Never . scored 0 
Two or three times a semester • scored 2 

About once a month . scored 5 

About every two weeks • scored 10 

About once a week . scored 20 

Two or three times a week • scored 50 

Daily . scored 90 

In no analyses for these three variables or for a variable construaed by summing responses 
across the three variables was a signficant effea for setting deteaed. """ponses 
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Use of Subgrouping Practices. Teachers responded to separate items for reading and math 
to indicate the basis on which they usually selected students for instructional subgroups, if 
they formed such subgroups. Table 4-8 summarizes the responses. 

Fourteen percent of Regular reading teachers and 13 percent of In-Class teachers say they 
do not subgroup, as compared with 17 percent of Self-Contained Classroom teachers and 
5 1 percent of Pullout teachers. In all but the Pullout setting, a higher percentage of teachers 
report they do not subgroup in math (39 % for Regular, 45 % for Pullout, 23 % for In-Class, 
and 24 % for Self-Contained classroom teachers). As in reading, a disproportionate number 
of Pullout teachers say they do not form subgroups. Presumably, this reflects the fact that 
Pullout classes are already subgroups, tend to be very small, and/or utilize individualized, 
high-technology labs in which subgroup organization is inappropriate. 

With the exception of Regular reading teachers (with 21 %), fairly low percentag-es of 
reading and math teachers in any setting report basing subgroup selection on achievement 
in a prior class or grade. Use of general aptitude tests, characteristics unrelated to 
reading/math, and student self-selection very rarely appear to be the basis for subgroup 
selection. In both subjects, proportionally more In-Class and Regular teachers than Pullout 
and Self-Contained classroom teachers report basing subgroup selection on their judgment 
of current overall reading achievement, finally, while 20 percent or more of teachers in 
each setting and subject report use of mastery of specific reading objectives as the usual 
subgroup selection basis, we may note an unexpectedly high percentage of Self-Contained 
Classroom teachers giving this response (63 % in reading and 65 % in math). 

Thus, setting differences in subgroup-selection practices seem fairly minor, but this may 
reflect a relationship between setting and subgrouping that obscures the incidence of the. 
practices overall (e.g., Pullout groups are already subgroups). The main pattern emerging 
from the data appears to be that among teachers who subgroup, judgment of students' cur- 
rent overall achievement and mastery of specific objectives are the most frequently used 
bases for subgroup selection. 



Tabie 4-9 summarizes the responses of teachers who subgroup regarding the types of 
subgroups they create. The six possible responses for teachers who subgroup were com- 
pressed into two categories. The compressed categories and the original response options 
subsumed as part of each are: 

Category Responses Included 

Homogeneous sub- Children in a single grade who are at about the 

groups formed. same level, children in different grades who are at 

about the same level, and children in an ungraded 
class who are at about the same level. 

Heterogeneous sub- Children in a single grade who are at different 

groups formed. levels, children in different grades who are at dif- 

ferent levels, and children in ungraded classrooms 
who are at different levels. 
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Table 4-8 



Percent of Teachers in Each Selling Using Each Factor 
as the Usual Basis for Instructional Subgroup Selection 



; Basis for 

\ Subgroup Selection 



Reading Instructional Setting 

Regular Pullout In-Class Self-Con tained 

Classroom 



Math Instructional Setting 



Regular Pullout In-Class Self -Contained 

Classroom 



Does not apply, I do 
hot form subgroups 

Reading achievement in 
la prior class or grade 



14 
21 



51 
5 



13 
9 



17 
9 



39 
4 



45 
2 



23 
3 



24 
8 



General aptitude tests 
(e.g., IQ test) 


1 


2 


4 


0 


1 


5 


2 


0 


My judgment of the 
student *s current 
overall reading/math 
achievement 


37 


22 


41 


11 


29 


15 


41 


3 


Characteristics unrelated 
to reading/math 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Student self-selection 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


Mastery of specific 
reading/math objectives 


28 


20 


32 


63 


25 


33 


31 


65 


Total number of 
teachers* responses 


121 


210 


35 


350 


85 


220 


37 
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Table 4-9 



Number and Percent of Teachers in Each Setting Who 
Form Homogeneous and Heterogeneous Subgroups* 



Instructional Setting 

Subgroups 





Regular 


Pullout 


In-Class 


Self-contained 




209 
67% 


Heading 






Homogeneous 


33 
55% 


132 
72% 


23 
79% 


Heterogeneous 


101 
33% 


27 . . 
45% 


51 
28% 


6 
21% 






Math 






'Homogeneous 


126 
60% 


24 
51% 


105 
65% 


19 
66% 


Heterogeneous 


85 
40% 


23 
49% 


56 
35% 


10 
34% 



*^?^ed.''*'' ^ """^ '"^ instructional subgroups in readLng/math 



are 



iToS^^^^- 'u "^^^ subgroups, a higher percentage of PuHout teachers 

r?n? o r« Heterogeneous subgroups than teachers In any other setting i^^^/lve per 

forln h!?-l"^ '"^ Pu^^^? ""^'^ t«3<:hers who subiroup said they 

formed heterogeneous rather than homogeneous groups, as compared with %ures of 33 

?rS/ ^ r^'"' "^^S"'^^ HetlrogeneourrShrthan horgeneo^ 

grouping ,n Pullout compensatory classes would seem to contradirtTnvenS 

?res2n^o^l':S'?^^^^ ^T'^HP^ conceptions of how CE serilcefare Ssuay ?o 
are supposed to be) delivered. It should be pointed out, however, that in high-tech nolo^ 
individualized classrooms. It should be less relevant whether chHdren a e hornoSn^us^; 

aSr'°"' "^^'^ ^« mosrRegular teache^^^^^^^^^ 
a homogeneous group may be perceived as heterogeneous by many Pullout teacher?. 

COORDINATION OF INSTRUaiON IN DIFFERENT SETTINGS 

Data gathered on coordination of Instruction were used to address In a limited wav thp 

; ^thl^^n^ ^^"^^ *° ^« welkoordinaSd with ClaMnsVuc. 
tion than Mass compensatory instruction. Because so many programs involve a corn 

tMrd cTass ffca^^^^^ f^f^S^^ ^« ^PP^°P^'^*« to includf inThe c^^^^^^^^ 

« 1? " for Mixed-Service programs. As outlined below, our investlRation oro- 

sato??aX;tarintSor '"^^^^^^^^ ^'^^^^"^^^ be"tv:S^°:p^e^ 

lul^Snl t\t^Z1•^^^^''^°^ compensatory-regular coordination was primarily a series of 

?reXr tea?he s of ^ ^"^ '"^P°«3" 

are other teachers of their students in deciding the respondent's curriculum, how much the 
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teacher knows about the instruaion provided to his or her students in reading/math by 
other teachers, and the number of minutes per week the teacher spends conferring with 
these other teachers regarding students they both teach in the subject. Data from a coor- 
dination question on the Teacher Questionnaire were also used. In this question, teachers 
were asked to select one of a number of options that best described the relationship 
between the regular and the compensatory program in their schools. This item was not 
asked separately for reading and math. 

For the assessment of compensatory-regular coordination, responses to the teacher inter- 
view items were averaged to the grade-subject level within each school for only: 

• those regular teachers who said they had students in common with compensatory 
teachers, 

• those regular teachers who said they had students in common with compensatory 
aides, 

• those compensatory teachers who said they had students in common with regular 
teachers, and 

• those compensatory aides who said they had students in common with regular 
teachers. 

For the item of the Teacher Questionnaire, a grade-subject average was taken across alt 
teachers who responded. Regular-compensatory coordination was not relevant in all 
schools, or even in all schools that received some compensatory services. That is, while in 
most compensatory programs students receive instruction from both regular and compen- 
satory staff, that is not universally true. Among the exceptions are programs that involve 
only instructional equipment/materials and non-instructional support staff; self-contained 
types of compensatory classrooms in which the compensatory staff provides all of the 
reading and math instruction; and cases in which Pullout instruction completely replaces 
Regular instruction. 

Schools (at the grade-subject level) were first classified in terms of two of the settings used 
for the delivery of compensatory instruction: Pullout and In-Class. Total Instructional Unit- 
level data on the percentage of tota' reading/math instructional time spent in Pullout and 
In-Class instructional settings were aggregated to the grade-subject level within each 
school. Schools were then classified as providing Pullout, In-Class, or Mixed Pullout and In- 
Class services, using the decision rule that any non-zero values constituted evidence of 
instruction in the setting. Notice that a property of this classification rule is that even in 
cases where a much higher percentage of instructional time appears in one setting than the 
other, so long as both values are non-zero, the school is classified as having a Mixed setting. 
Table 4-10 shows the resulting number of schools in each setting category. (Several of the 
schools also provide compensatory services in the Self-Co ntained Classroom setting in 
addition to the services considered here.) 

Analyses of variance were performed on four separate measures of coordination aggre- 
gated to the grade-subject level for all relevant respondents in schools classified as pro- 
viding Pullout, In-Class, or Mixed services. Table 4-1 1 summarizes the results. In only two 
of the 16 analyses were statistically significant effects found for setting. These involved dif- 
ferent items and different grade-subjects, and the ranking of the means was inconsistent for 
the two items. It is concluded that there is no evidence of setting-related differences in 
compensatory-regular coordination of instruction. 
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Table 4-10 



Number of Schools Classified by Settings 
for Compensatory Instruction 



G^ade Number of Schools 

Subject ^— — — ^— 

Pullout In-Class Jiixed 



Grade 2 

Reading 17 

Math 10 

Grade 3 

Reading 12 

Math 7 



4 
4 



6 
5 



19 
11 



17 
11 



SETTING-RELATED DIFFERENCES AT THE TIU-LEVEL 

Comparisons among settings for total time in instrurtion and curriculum overlap can be 
made more appropriately at the level of the Total Instruaional Unit (TIU) than at that of the 
Observed Instruaional Croup. TlU-level comparisons should allow us to determine 
whether particular overall settings tend to produce more total time in instrurtion and more 
overlap between curriculum and posttest. As mentioned earlier (in Chapter 3), we found a 
total of eight combinations of the four settings. The sertiods below will present results of 
ANOVAS on the time and curriculum-overlap, data for these setting combinations. 

Differences in Total Instructional Time. The SPHPS data collertion included an estimation 
of the number of minutes students were present for reading and math Instrurtion between 
the fall and spring achievement tests. The initial time data, obtained on the Observed 
Instrurtional Croups (OlCs), were the teacher-reported number of minutes per week and 
the number of weeks each OIC met. After adjustments to those data to corrert for apparent 
deviations between teacher-reported and observed lesson times, errors In the reported 
number of weeks the OIC was in session, whether reading only or reading and language 
arts were taught during the scheduled time blocks, underestimates of time due to indepen- 
dent seatwork time, student changes from teacher to teacher during the year,' and student 
absences (all described in detail in Report 16), the data were converted to the TIU level: 

Table 4-1 2 shows the estimated total yearly hours of instrurtion forTIUs in each of the eight 
setting combinations. Considerable variability is evident in the data, with estimates ranging 
from 42.4 hours (Pullout Only, grade 5 math) to 183.5 hours (Pullout, In-Class, and 
Regular, grade 5 reading). 

The ANOVAS yielded a statistically significant F value in all grades and subjects, indicating 
mean differences associated with setting combinations. The proper interpretation of the 
results is unclear beyond noting that. In general, where Pullout or In-Ciass treatments occur 
in addition to Regular Instrurtion, the estimated minutes of instrurtion tend to be higher. 
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Table 4-11 



Compensatory-Regular Coordination for Three School-Level Settings 



Coordination 




5chool*L€vel 


Setting 


Mean 




Variable 




S>ullout 
Cnly 


In-Class 

Cnly 


Mixed Pullcut 
and In-Class 


Square 
Setween 


Between 
Groups 


:<nowl«d9« of other 
teachers * 

instruction 


Mean 

:i 


Grade 2 Reading 

3.7 3.6 
0,9 3.5 
16 4 


3.3 

1.0 

19 


0.06 


0. 063 


Istportance of other 
teacr.ers in 

deciding sitrriculua 


Mean 

3.3. 

M 


1.3 
D.9 
17 


2.3 
1.4 

3 


2.3 
C.3 
19 


1.35 


1.752 


iluaiber of ainutes per 
weeJc in conference 
with other teachers 


Mean 

S.3. 


46.: 

25.7 
16 


38.3 
28.4 
3 


57.1 
46,5 
19 


773.97 


0.337 


Kelationship between 
regular and compensa- 
tor/ programs 


'^^an 
S.O. 


2.1 
0.5 
17 


2,7 
0.4 
4 


2.2 
0,4 

19 


0.50 


2.653 






Grade 2 Math 








i^.owiedge of other 
teachers * 

instr4ction 


Mean 

3.3. 


2.1 
1.0 
10 


3.3 
2,1 
3 


3.6 
1.1 
11 


0.63 


0.436 


Importance cf other 
teachers in 

deciding surricuiua 


:!ean 

3 .3. 

:i 


1.5 
0.5 

10 


3 


2.2 
0.9 

11 


1.22 


2,104 


JIuaber of ainutes per 
weeic in confersnce 
with other teachers 


Mean 

3.3. 


22.5 
22.7 
10 


:s.: 

21.2 
2 


23.1 
19.1 
11 


131.17 


0.435 


^Relationship between 
regular and ccnpensa- 
tor/ prcgrass 


Mean 

S.3. 

:i 


2.1 
0.5 

10 


2.3 
0.4 
3 


2.3 
0.5 
11 


0.60 


2.477 






Grade 


5 ReadLr.g 








Knowledge of othe:- 
teachers* 

instruction 


Mean 

S.3. 


3.3 
1.0 

12 


4.7 
0.3 . 
6 


3.5 
1.1 

17 


4.09 


3.91T* 


Importance cf othwr 
teachers in 
deciding curriculua 


Mean 

S.3. 

:i 


2.3 
1.2 
12 


1.3 
0.3 
6 


2.0 
1.0 
17 


1.79 


1.693 


r^tnber of ainutes per 
week in conference 
with other teachers 


:!ean 

S.3. 


37.4 
23.5 
12 


55.6 
30.4 
5 


40.6 
29.3 
17 


6C3.60 


0.693 


Relationship between 
regular and ccmpensa- 
tor/ programs 


Mean 

5.3. 

:i 


2.3 
0.5 
13 


2.3 
0.5 
7 


2.2 
0.4 

17 


0.22 


0.992 


l^owledge of other 
teachers * 

instruction 


.Mean 

5,3. 
N 


Grade 5 Math 
3.0 4.2 
0.3 1.1 
7 5 


3,7 
1.3 

11 


2.20 


1.893 


Importance of other 
teachers in 

decidii.^ curriculum 


Mean 

s.o. 


2.0 
0.7 
7 


1.1 
0.2 
5 


2.2 
0.3 

11 


2.11 


4.232* 


Hunber of ainutes per 
weeJc in conference 
with other teachers 


.Mean 

5,0. 
M 


21.3 
9«5 
7 


42.2 
41.9 
5 


26.4 
17.5 
11 


675.83 


1.272 


Relationship between 
regular and cospenja* 
tor*/ programs 


.Mean 

3.0. 


2,0 
0.4 
7 


2.5 
0.4 
7 


2.3 
0.4 

11 


0.49 


2,669 


F ratio significant beyond the .05 level. 
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Table 4-12 

Estimated Total Hours of Reading/Math Instruction for 
Instructional Units in Eight SeLg?omKtons 



Setting 
Combinations 



Regular 
Only 

Pullout 
Only 

In-Class 
Only 

Self- 
contained 

Pullout 
and 

Regular 



Meem 
S*0. 
N 

Meem 
S.D. 
N 



Grade 


2 


Grade 


5 


Reading 


Math 


Reading 


Math 


135.2 
65.2 
183 

81. 5 ■ 
32.1 
9 


102.6 
43.2 
140 

55.4 
26.2 
6 


123.2 
40.5 
130 

67.1 
■ 35.2 
10 


104.3 
29.7 
102 

42.4 
30.1 
7 
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Students tend to receive more Instru Jon In read^^ttelht^do 

?o"th^;sSSt"'S^^^ '-trualonal time, 

clc«slfiedasPulloutOnly,a f^severl^^^^^^^^^^ ""'"^^'^ °f TIU cases 

and 7 for the four study cel^) and th^^^^^^^^ classification groups, are quite small (9, 6, 10, 

Only means are so low to be susD^^^^ ""'^'''J'v 
instruaional year, the means t S to 0^' Sade 2 aS' ^.^"^^"^ compensatory 
into a total of about only 104 and 80 miml-i J- J! • S"^^*^® ^ '"^^'^ ^o"'<^ translate 
knowledge, there is onlyUe «c^ool ?n wK2h Pd^ ^'5°' '° best 

replaced "Regular" instrua^^on TS?, i^hnn JJ u "'"Pfnsatory instruaion generally 
TIUs classified^s ^ulffonry W^'^,etfo^^ PortiSn of the 

these cases represent studenWoOIC 

have failed to mention or obsL^efs marht^^fe^^^^^^^^^ "^.^ ^^^^^f^ers may 

number of students represent^ in tT^ese TIUs ' ^'''^ 5'"^'' 



SCHEDULE DEVIATIONS 



pn^re'adi'nglS';^^ 

through which we attempted to KnTour^^ of adjustments 

adjustment based on differences bet^^n thp 0"^ correaion made an 

instruaion that occurrXhen O^rvSrV^hir^f^ ^ u '"-"^ ""'"ber of minutes of 

topic of schedule deviadons is p7esent^ Lf^^^^^ perspeaive on the 

ticns that must be faced in obtaEa vfnd t!m^^^^^ 5 ' '"'l'^*^' ^o'"^ °f the situa- 

data suggest that Pullou groups ire mo^e subS?n ^"^"tative 
schedule lesson Periods rn^a^e^^n^S^^^^ 

Sl^ttS^^^^^^^^ were generally 

explicit about the number of minutes h^ Jh ch tulT"' ^^^e "ot 
specific number of minutes w«Sven For pSnX '"'S" ^1 cases a 

class started 5 minuSs latl oV^nderio an observer might have stated that a 

short by 9 minutes or less! 24 for ^4) Tan shortT^'r?/*'?^.'" ^0 ^or 49%) ran 

short by ie or more ^^nui^! ^ Sl^^^ — tS^r^I^S^ 

IhV^e^ia^^^^ 

either the CE specialist wem to locSr^JSt^^^^^^^ situations. In 22 cases, 
or the CE speciali^ rou^lnel^went^!^^^^^^^^ 

students to the lab, thereby cuS nt^theThedu n^^^ ^"'^ «cort the 
cases, children arrived late; uneioied for f S^nr*'"'^'°"'[*""^' ^"°*her 31 

teacher kept the students late or K to se^^^ '^u^"^= 'fSular classroom 

slow, regular classrooms were gS^^^^^^ ^^8"'^^ '^'^sroom was 

the regular classroom teLhe orT?nhSf.T ♦ ? overtime, recess was extended by 

the CE scheddeL ' ' ^ ^^e regular classroom did not know 
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The remaining 33 cases of shortened Pullout OIG observations were attributable to a vari- 
ety of situations such as: the specialist was late in arriving, the last compensatory class was 
late in leaving, the school day was shortened, classes were dismissed early for teachers' 
meetings, lunch schedule was changed, or there was a special program in the auditorium. 

LfjT* "° ?!f°" "1.^^ Siven, but these examples give the flavor of circumstances 
that in many cases led to shortened lesson periods. 

Shortened Wessons for /n-C/ass and Self-Contained OlCs. Whereas 13 percent of the obser- 

'STA^lS.t^t^P':^^^^^^ *° T ^f^o^' °"'y 9 percent of the 718 observations 

or In-Class and Self-Contained OICs were shortened. This finding might be prediaed given 
the high percentage of shortened Pullout OiGs due to late arrivals That is, non-Pullout 
classes have greater numbers or students in them, and it is therefore likely that a teacher 
would begin instruaion without one or two latecomers. In small Pullout OICs, one or two 

to STheSvar*'*"*^ ^^"^^"^ °' ^""^ '"'^'y 

For 44 of 66 shortened In-Class and Self-Contained OIG observations, the observer 
specified the number of minutes by which the lesson was shortened. Twelve or 27 oer- 
cent, were short by nine minutes or less, and 21, or 48 percent, were short lay 10 to 15 
minutes. Twenty-five percent, more than double the comparable figure for Pullout OICs 
were short by 16 or more minutes, with four of these 23 minutes or more. 

JJ^yeported causes for shortened lesson periods in these OICs roughly grOup into five 

• In-Class aaivities such as dyeing Easter eggs and making Easter baskets, homeroom 
aaivities such as roll call or collecting money, having a previous lesson or period run 
overtime, or showing unrelated movies. 

• Outside aaivities or events such as rehearsals, library visits, assemblies, field trips, 
bake sales, fire drills, or late buses. 

• Schedule changes to accommodate standardized testing schedules, foul weather or 
teachers meetings or workshops. 

• The teacher's being called away to conferences with other teachers, to parent con- 
ferences, or to the telephone. ^ 

• Miscellaneous events such as late arrival of the teacher at the school c misbehavior 
Of the class. 

Thus, we see that shortened lessons were reported for a smaller percentage of In-Class and 
Se^-Contained than for Pullout OIG observations, and that thrreported caus« for the 
'S'^il^'^i^u'^" ^f?"^ *° O'Cs, lesson, frequently seem to bl 

SnnH"t^ I, °JJfV'''^\°^. '^^'^^^^s, and some Pullout teachers were also 

MnTili c l^^ ^''"^ instruaional periods as reported on the 

Linkage and Scheduling Forms. ^ 

irSSI.?"jL!'^^-°"'' "^^'^^^^ 8ood information on another class of 

fn?!^^^ f lu- cof^P'ete cancellation of the da/s instruaion by a teacher. We 
suspea that this happeris fairly often in some schools and with particular teachers. 
However, this suspicion derives primarily from Informal reports of observers regarding the 
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aifriculties they had in carrying out the required observation in some schools, and we do 
not reel that lesson cancellations were routinely reported in the qualitative accounts 
Scattered accounts of lesson cancellations, attributable to various events such as teacher 
absence, art fairs, swimming classes, computer breakdowns, and pre-holidav aaivities 
were encountered occasionally, nevertheless. Future studies should be alert to school or 
teacher diifarences in frequency of lesson cancellation as a source of "noise" in time 
estirnation procedures, and may also wish to explore the question of whether regular 
teachers cancel lessons with more frequency than do compensatory teachers. 

One additional consideration should be kept in mind when interpreting the results regard- 
ing instructional time. That is, the impact on achievement of differences in scheduled or 
allocated time in instruction is presumably influenced by both the quality and content of 
the instruction that takes place during the scheduled lesson times. As we have seen in 
previous sections, the environment in Pullout groups aopears to be more conducive to 
learning than any other setting. In the section that follows, we will examine the dimension 
of content. 

DIFFERENCES IN CURRICULUM OVERLAP 

In recent years, educational researchers and evaluators have give: increasing attention to 
the question of the appropriateness of tests used to assess pupil growth. The criterion- 
referenced testing movement can be seen as one expression of this concern, but not as a 
generally applicable solution. Flanders (1970), Rosenshine and Furst (1971), and others 
have focused on this problem as it relates to research on teaching effectiveness, and have 
pointed out the need to construct or select achievement tests that match as closely as possi- 
ble the content likely to be covered during the period of interest to the study, and then to 
verity coverage of this content. 

It is apparent that this type of criierion-test validity can probably be ensured in laboratory- 
type investigations or in field studies involving small, homogeneous collections of class- 
rooms. However, for large-scale field studies involving diverse programs of instruction the 
problenris are magnified dramatically. Given practical limitations, as research moves away 
from short-term, closely controlled investigations to longer-term field studies in 
heterogeneous settings, emphasis must necessarily fall on treating student opportunity to 
learn the skills and knowledge being tested as a variable in its own right, rather than on 
selecting or constructing one or more tests tailored to the objectives or content of a number 
of programs with varying emphases. 

For large field studies involving standardized achievement tests, we can easily imagine the 
variability that might be expected in curriculum overlap — the degree to which the content 
of instruction matches, or "overlaps" what is being tested. As Cooley (1978) has pointed 
out, such differences can obscure relationships between instructional practices and their 
direct results In achievement. For example, imagine a situation in which groups of students 
spend the same amount of time on reading and are equally attentive. One group, let us say, 
IS exposed to exemplary teaching practices, and as a result, masters almost all skills it 
covers. In another group, teaching practices are poor and only about half of the skills 
covered are mastered by pupils. If the same skills were taught and tested for groups, the 
superiority of practices in the first group could be detected - students would be seen to 
have mastered many rnore of the skills taught. If, on the other hand, the test content 
matched very closely what the second group covered, and was almost irrelevant forthe first 
group, then the second group, the group with poor practices and inefficient learning, 
would likely appear superior on the posttest results. This example illustrates the need to 
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Wnscripdonsofl5.mL,eSn XSusS^^ 
all or most," "some," or "few or non." I,f ,1. Jl j teachers to indicate whether 

earn the materia, tested in e«h fte^Lie a„d S Sll^f,''''' "PPOtunMo 
*e objective ratherthan at the item Iev3 SwJS If L-^^^^^ P™''!*" at 

nad covered the obiectives of interea Orht, ™ "u "° whether each student 
and smith, ,9«)us4itfmespent o^ Bellack, Weibard, Hymaa 

Simi arly, m the Beginning Teacher ^aKon^^wtffc- if*'"'* °^°PP°"""'<y» 'earn, 
overlap was an integral pa'„ of the con^^To? ^'^l^J^'l^^.^rnXf''' 

Leinhardt, ,978; 

pt«??„S»m^SH^ 

were quite extensive. Both teacher Simat *2 •'"^^"'^ curriculum overlap 

on analysis of the curriculum materSS%°^ ^dt'^^^^^^^^ 

nSSy'rlSurces™^^^^^^^ ^« "^^ed, obtainable within the 

to provide, for each Total Inst uaion j U^^^^^^^ 

matenal appearing on the posttest had been cS^;rfw^''"'f °' "^^'^^ *<> vvhich 
teachers associated with the TIU '^"''"S the year by the teacher or 

s»^^^^^^^^ ':^t^^'^^^S.^ers reviewed the CTSS 

achieving students, whether 50 percenfor n^?,re n^^^^^^^ 

minimal Instruction relevant to each Itern wU! • v''* •^^"'^^"^ received at least 
estimate emphasized our des°e to fiid out S^^^^^^^^ completing the overlap 

what Items teachers felt most studems col ans J^^^^^ ^ oPPOsed tS 

I>r^p7^ M^^^ iudgments of test relevance 

modal item-level responses taken arro,rti!i «^ , ^-P^°'''®'"^ resolved by Imputing 
group of teachers in thlThcSlZ^^^^ '''T'^' the most compSi 

pensatory reading speclallstssem-ng Xs^oLK^^a ""f^ '".'^ '^^'^'"S ^^^^^ers, or com 
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^ r^ttTlSM^^^^^ ^ had to be converted to total reading 

Student were first classified « either rSula?* L low^."L'^ '*''''i Programming steps^ 
was defined as scoring at or below the 33rd ig^^^ ^here "low.ach?evlng" 

the overlap estimates of all teachers assS^Sffi^ "j'''"'^ °" P^^*"*- Ne«, 
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other achievement category and r^^X^^^L^^^^ 
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^^en:t^l&'^^^^^^^^ ^^ta -xt converted te a " 

riculu. overlap assoclafed wlth^SS^^^^^^^ 

OICs, so that curric Jum S^eHa^^ ''''^"'"S ^^"dents to 

PulloutandaRegularteTcherwerfa^S ^o^h a 

stable in rank, showing 3 ranki o^f 5 a^d^^a^k oT^ fnr^^^^ '^^^"'l' 9"'^ ^'^^ ^^'^'V 
tendency for TlUs asslclafed h multmlet^^^^^^ '"^y ^ ^«ak 

might be expeaed.^re SaoD^X L^^^^^^^^ ? ^^''^ higher overlap estimates, 
tioS at first gSce bufthS fs do^^^^^^^^^ ^''^^ ^"str"c- 

Regular combSon wl^ch tends to ^Sve mrl'^^ T'""' ?^ '""^'^^^ ^"^ 
explanation. to, leave multiple teachers as the most viable 

cl^lytefp^erbl^^^^^^^^^ Vieid no other 

ing students (for whom teachers orovidSd fpn.r!ti^ '^^"lar- versus low-achiev- 

As shown in Table Z?4 frjaBS c^^^^^^^^ estimates) seems unambiguous, 

ing at or below the 33rd o^rcintiirnn thf S " ^^^^P^^^s, low achievers (students scor- 
tion relevant to the te« conSn" *° ^"Struc- 

The largest difference between overlao scores for rponiar =„'A i7:r",;:u- ' ' - - 
Reading Comprehensive subte^in araSTin S r Jn^ ^^^the 
have had relevant instruction for 26 nlrrfntJ ^ - t ^^^"'^^ achievers are estimated to 

have significantly greater overlap oTbo?h sufc^ec? ^ '^8"'"' 

achievers and stopped teaching them different Of sS m^^^ ^ °" 
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Table 4-13 

Curriculum Overlap (Percent of Items Tested for Which Relevant Instruction 
Was Received) for TIUs in Eight Setting Combinations 



setting ^^^'^^ ^ ^^^'^^ ^ 

Combinations ^ ^ . 

Reading Math Reading Math 



Only 


Mean 
S*D* 


83 
19 


79 
18 


85 
16 


85 

13 




183 


140 


130 


102 


Only 


Mean 
S.D. 


66 
23 
9 


72 
21 
6 


74 
24 
8 


77 
16 
5 


Only 


Mean 


81 


79 


71 


80 


S.D. 


20 


19 


23 


17 










OA 


Self- 
contained 


Mean 


72 


73 


85 


89 


S.D. 

N 


28 


18 

lo 


21 

1? 


16 

20 


Pullout 


Mean 


87 


83 


84 


85 


and 


S.D. 


15 


14 


15 


12 


Regular 


N 


202 


47 


111 


67 


In-Class 


Mean 


83 


89 


90 


96 


and 


S.D. 


19 


10 


15 


8 


Regular 


N 


36 


6 


21 


21 


Pullout 


Mean 


88 


■ 85 


86 


84 


and 


S.D. 


12 


15 


16 


11 


In-Class 




105 


76 


75 


52 


Pullout^ 


Mean 


92 


73 


91 


88 


In-Class / 


S.D. 


14 


10 


7 


6 


and Regular 


N 


25 




10 


6 


Mean Square Between 


1,528.91 


499.29 


2,347.34 


598 


F Between Groups 


5.256* 


1.690 


7.650* 


3 



*F ratio significant beyond the .005 level. 
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Table 4*14 



Mean StudenMevel Percent Overlap for 
Regular- and Low«Achieving Students 



Studer.r-Achieve&ttnr Classificaricn 

I Mean Square ? 

CT3S Subtest SUgular- Between Between Groups 

Achievers Achievers 



Grade 2 Reading 



Headin? 
VocabuXarv 


Mean 
5.D. 


7c 
2J 


as 

11 147,697.51 


369.949* 


Reading 
Cocprehension 


M^an 
S.D. 


69 
37 


^2 640,633.03 


874.053* 








Grade 2 Math 




Mathessatics 
Concepts 


Mean 
s.o. 


SO 
23 


' ^3-. 100,173.19 


321.379* 


Mathematics 
Cos^utation 


Mean 

s.o. 


65 
26 


230,249.Jt8 


571.327* 








Grace 3 Reading 




Reading 
Vocabulary 


Mean 
S.D. 


73 
26 


^ 127,308.54 


252.644* 


Reading 
Ccnprshensicn 


Mean 
S.D. 


78 
28 


177,011.63 


:o2.354* 








Grade 3 Math 




Mathesiatics 
Concepts 


Mean 
S»D. 


19 


16 41,674.21 


121.634* 


Mathematics 

C:::putation 


Mean 

S.D. 


86 
•7 


24,285.92 


123.439* 


*? ratio signifi 


cant beyond the 


.0001 level. 







or even below-levei tests, the content of their remedial instruaion may be even lower- 
level. For this study, most low-achieving students were (ested with a test one level below 
the publisher-recommended level for students at that grade. Apparently even this was not 
enough In some cases to ensure high levels of overlap. 

CONCLUSION 

Several themes emerge from the findings in a comparison of settings and instruaional prac- 
tices. Of the four instruaional settings, Pullout groups revealed a higher percentage of on- 
task behavior, less need for behavioral management, and a more harmonious classroom 
atmosphere, as well as a greater use of the diagnostic-prescriptive approach resulting in 
more individualization and variability of instruaion. Together these charaaeristics would 
seem to indicate what is commonly believed to be a superior learning environment. It 
seems reasonable to suppose that these charaaeristics are due, in large part, to a higher 
staff-to-student ratio and smaller group size in Pullout groups. Our findings seem to temper 
some of the harsh criticism of Pullout instruaion discussed in Chapter 3, and they offer 
some additional faaors for consideration. 
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While Pullout-Only groups were associated with the least amount of instructional time, few 
TIUs were classified as PuIIout-Only, and most students receiving Pullout instruaion 
received other instruction as well. More shortened lessons were found in Pullout groups 
frequently due to late arrivals or teachers calling for students. It should be kept in mind that 
initial reports from specialists on scheduled instruction time may have included the time 
involved in calling for students. Again, we wish to emphasize that the quality of instruaion 
is probably of more importance than the length of time involved. 

Turning to curriculum overlap, not surprisingly, low achievers received less instruction 
relevant to the test content than did regular achievers. It should be noted, however, that 
maximizing overlap of test items with instruction may not always be a desirable goal. 
Where program objectives are clearly specified or societal goals are to be met, the 
measurement of outcomes should not be dictated by characteristics of the program's 
implementation. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 



Principals' opinions or the effects and the effectiveness of compensatory programs 
in their schools were assessed during in-depth interviews. The results indicate 
that, in general, principals are well satisfied with the effectiveness of their pro- 
grams in terms of impact on reading and math achievement. They also generally 
perceive the programs to have beneficial effects on participating students in areas 
other than reading and math achievement (such as self-esteem and improvement 
in other subjects), and they perceive the programs to have beneficial spin-off 
effects on non-participants, as well. 

Materials from the thousands of pages of qualitative narrative protocols were 
drawn together to provide supplemental, anecdotal inmmation pertaining to 
teacher and ctudent attitudes toward compensatory programs and program set- 
tings. In general, the reports indicate favorable attitudes for students. While a mix 
of positive and negative attitudes of teachers was reflected, most comments were 
complaints or statements of particular problems that they experienced with the 
programs. The majority of complaints by both regular and CE staff involved situa- 
tions that could be improved by their increased understanding of program 
guidelines and intents, better internal communication, and administrative 
monitoring in selected problem areas. 

Because principals have a unique perspealve on the operation of compensatory programs 
and have the potential to influence the acceptance and operation of the programs in their 
schools, a number of-questions in the Principal Interview were used to assess their views 
about the effectiveness of their compensatory programs in terms of improving reading and 
math skills, effects on participants in areas other than program subject-matter skills, and 
errects on non-participating students. 

As qualitative narrative reports were read, excerpts thought to reflert teacher or student 
attitudes toward compensatory programs were compiled and summarized. We caution the 
reader against interpreting the proportion of positive versus negative comments reported 
here as an estimate of the population proportions for these attitudes. The point of present- 
ing a summary of this type is not only to reflert attitudes, but also to identify some underly- 
ing problems that may create poor attitudes and for which there may be solutions. Some of 
the excerpts, on the other hand, are highly positive and express the feelings of those who 
are very satisfied with the programs. 

We would also like to alert the reader in advance to the relative dearth of comments 
expressing either the opinion that CE students or pullout students are stigmatized, or sug- 
gesting specific ways in which stigmatization may occur. We feel this constitutes "negative 
evidence" of a sort, indicating that labeling and stigmatization may not be as much of a 
problem as some have suggested. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 

Principals were asked to rate the effertlveness of compensatory reading and math programs 
at their schools in terms of effectiveness in improving the reading and math skills of par- " 
ticipating students. In each case, the rating was made on a scale of 1 to 5, where 1 indicated ' 
"not effective" and 5 indicated "very effective." 
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In general as indicated in Table 5-1, principals are fairly satisfied that their programs were 
improving the relevant subject-matter skills of participating students. The mean rating tor 
the 48 reading programs was 3.9, and for math, 4.0. 



Table 5-1 

Prindpals' Ratings of the Effectiveness of Compensatory Programs 



Response 



Heading 



Math 



Number giving 
the response 



Percent of Percent of 

applic ab l e Numb er g iving appl icable 
responses the response responses 



1 Not effective 
2 


0 
2 




0.0 
4.2 


0 
2 




0.0 
5.4 


3 


14 




29.2 


9 




24.3 


4 


19 




39.6 


14 




37.8 


5 Very effective 


13 




27.1 


12 




32.4 


Mean 




3.9 
0.9 






4.0 
0.9 




Total applicable 


48 




100.1% 


37 


»4 


99.9% 


responses 















Not-applicable 
responses (no 
program in this 
subject) 



18 



Three principals accounted for the two lowest ratings for reading and math. The principa 
who rated both reading and math programs low in effeaiveness had extremely minimal 
Title I reading and math services in his school. One resource aide was in charge of ordering 
and dispensing Title 1-funded equipment and materials, which were made available to all 
classrooms in the school. During the SPHPS study year, $1,200 was available tor purchase 
of new equipment and materials, and minimal inservice was provided by District Title I 
staff regarding their use. The only direa instruaional intervention was providea by the 
resource aide, who occasionally tutored students (5 or 6 a week) in her resource room. This 
was done "on her own." It was not part of her formal duties, and she had no formal train- 
ing. It seemed to us that such a minimal "program," if indeed the term can really be said to 
apply, could hardly be expeaed to produce much of an impaa on achievement. 

While more intensive, the second math program that rated low in effectiveness was also 
rather modest. In-class aides assisted as direaed by the classroom teachers in the regular 
classrooms. There was also a pullout learning center staffed by a non-certificated aide. 
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Approximately TOO first- through sixth-grade students were served during the day, with 
some coming regularly and others coming on an as-needed basis. The numbers varied from 
day to day depending on the regular classroom teacher's judgment regarding the needs of 
the students, and his or her plans for the day's work in the regular classroom. When 
students were sent to the learning center, they brought with them a profile sheet from the 
diagnostic-prescriptive system used in the regular classroom, indicating areas in which the 
aide should provide assistance. In many cases, the regular classroom teachers also 
indicated which materials should be used. 

The second reading program rated low in eitectiveness was similarly modest in intensity 
and seemed to suffer from tensions among the staff. A compensatory reading teacher 
served approximately 40 second-through-fifth graders in a pullout setting. Her funrtion was 
to supplement the regular classroom teachers' lesson plans working with small groups of 
three to five students for one-half hour, three days out of every six, on skill weaknesses 
indicated by the regular teachers. During interviews, several of the classroom teachers 
expressed negative feelings about the reading teacher. They felt they did not receive suf- 
ricient feedback on what their students were doing in her classes, and wondered about the 
erfeaiveness of the program. The reading teacher also assisted in a tracked remedial 
claaroom three days of every six-day cycle. Finally, a part-time aide spent 40 minutes in 
each of tour classrooms daily, assisting the classroom teacher as direrted. During two six- 
week cycles each year, however, the aide left her regular classroom duties to supervise 
approximately 75 students daily in the use of six feedback teaching machines. Observers 
also reported that there seemed to be some tension between the reading teacher, who had 
been at the school for only three months, and the classroom aide. 

The reading and math programs that rated lowest in effeaiveness, then, seem to be less 
than model programs. On the basis of intensity alone, one might question whether they 
could be expeaed to have a substantial impart. At the other extreme, however, several 
programs rated as 'very effective" by principals are similarly low in intensity, and others 
are very strurtured, intensive programs. The principals' ratings appear to be based on com- 
plex factors, and not on a single underlying dimension such as program scope or intensity. 

OTHER EFFEaS ON PARTICIPANTS 

Principals were also asked whether they thought their reading and/or math programs were 
anecting participating students in areas other than achievement in the two subjects. Inter- 
viewers were instrurted to listen to responses and check all pre-specified response options 
that applied. Probing for each response was not done, since it was our intention to capture 
principals' spontaneous opinions without suggesting some with which they might agree or 
disagree. 

Principal responses were first chararterized by interviews in terms of whether beneficial 
effects, detrimental effects, neither, or both were mentioned. As shown in Table 5-2, prin- 
cipals overwhelmingly mentioned beneficial effects. As seen in the table, there was little 
mention of detrimental effects. 

The summary in Table 5-3 captures responses of the 45 principals offering opinions about 
effects of their compensatory reading programs and the 34 principals offering opinions 
regarding their math programs. Most frequently mentioned was improvement in other sub- 
jects, particularly for reading. A number of these principals pointed out that reading is 
essential for progress in most or all other academic subjects and for successful day-to-day 
hying. As one principal put it, "Success in reading is all-ertcompassing." Where specific 
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Table S-2 



Principals' Perceptions of Effects of CE Programs 
in Areas Other Than Reading/Math Achievement 



Mmaber of Principal Responses 
of Each Type 



Reading Math 



Principal feels program has no 
effects in areas other than 
achievement 


1 


^Xa"Cn 

7 


Principal cites only beneficial 
effects in other areas 


42 


25 


Principal cites only detrimental 
effects in other areas 


1 


1 


Principal citzs both beneficial 
and detrimental effects in other 
areas 


1 


1 


Principal has no opinion 


3 


3 


itot applicable; no program (s) in 
the school 


7 


18 



Total 55 



other subjects were mentioned in the course of the response, the more verba) academir 

Sef T'-' arts^ommunicat%n sk ^s and s^ 

SnvJ " ""f' most frequently mentioned as a subject area in which "tudenS 
improved as a result or participation in compensatory math programs. ' 

Also noteworthy is the fart that about half of the principals with reading or math oroerams 

tiS^Sil'iS^°7"1^P;r^ self-concept orself^steem as an elect oTprogr^pTr! 
ticipation. S milarly, 17 of the 45 principals citing effects for reading programs and 13 of the 

lt£ZT^^ "^""^ K""^'^ programs attributed improvlmenfin mSon or 
attitude to the programs. A substantial number (1 2 for reading and 1 1 for ma^h Droi?rmO 

£in«?n mind 1?''/°'"^ ^r^'^ °' '^'^^''^'^^ as a blnefida program S 
Bea ng ,„ m md that most of the programs involved at least some pullout instrurtion thi 

«?ni P^'^'^'P^'^ advocates of the position that co^^^^^^^^^ 

S~2;t"hrvTew. " P^^-'- ^^'^matizes, Zou^gro^^e 

Rather surprisingly, there was little mention of reduced time in other sublerts due to 
reading and math programs, and only one principal cited a reduction in reS a? math 
mstrurtional time as a detrimental effert of the compensatory math program^ ^ 

In summary principals cited a wide range of beneficial efferts of compensatory oroerams 
on participating students in areas other than subject-matter achievement A^den^^^^^ 
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Table 3-3 



Number of Principals Citing Various Types of Beneficial and Oetrimencal 
Effects of CE Programs in Areas Other Than Reading/Math Achievement 





Number of pri: 


^cipals citing 




effects of 


each type 


Effects 








Reading 


Math 








Beneficiaii Sffects 






Inprovement in other subjects 


35 


17 


Isiprovecent in self-concept or self-esteem 


23 


17 


Iniprovenent in activation or attitutde 


17 


13 


Improvenent in social or personal adjustment 


12 


11 


Improvement in inter-group relations 


8 


5 


Cxiltural enrichment 


7 


5 


Multiple reacher exposure 


5 


4 


Improvement in logicad thinking 


0 


2 


Health 


1 


0 


De::rin6ntal Effects 






Reduced time in another academic subject 


1 


1 


Stigmatization or reduction in self-esteem 


1 


1 


Reduced t:^e in regular math instruction 


0 


1 



*S\zas -of responses do not add up to number of principals since principals may 
have cited more than one effect. 



principals to perceive reading programs as having more spin-off effects than math programs 
is also evident in these figures. The types of beneficial effects cited included frequent men- 
tion of improvement in other subjerts, self-concept or self-esteem, motivation or attitude, 
and social or personal adjustment. From four to eight principals in each subject also men- 
tioned improvement in intergroup relations, cultural enrichment, improved behavior, and 
multiple teacher exposure as program benefits. Finally, two principals mentioned 
improved logical thinking skills as a beneficial effect of their math programs, and one men- 
tioned improved health (operating through improved self-concept) as an effect of the 
reading program. 

EFFECTS ON NON-PARTICIPANTS 

To round out coverage of principals' perceptions of the effects of compensatory programs, 
interviev^rs asked the open-ended questions, "Do you think the compensatory 
reading/math program(s) is/are affecting non-participating students in any v^ay?'' Near- 
verbatim recording of responses permitted later content coding of replies by home office 
staff* After recording responses, however, interviev^ers in the field also classified the overall 
responses in terms of whether the principal felt there were no effects on non-participants, 
cited only beneficial effects, cited only detrimental effects, cited both beneficial and 
detrimental effects, or offered no opinion. Table 5-4 summarizes these results. 
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Table 3*4 



Principals' Perceptions of Effects of CE Reading 
and Math Programs on Non«Participants 



Nunber of rrincipal 
Responses of Each Type 





Reading 


Math 


Principal feels program has no 


10 


8 


Principal cites only beneficial 
effects on non-paurticipemts. 


30 


21 


Principal cites only detrinrentai 
effects on non-paurticipants . 


4 


3 


Principal cites both beneficial 
and detriniental effects on 
non-participants , 


2 


2 


Principal has no opinion. 


0 


1 


applicable; no program (e) 
in the school, or no non- 
participating students. 


9 


20 


Total 


55 


55 



Beneficial Effects. Once again, as for responses regarding spin-off effeas on participating 
students, principals overwhelmingly cited positive rather than detrimental effects of com- 
pensatory programs. Thirty-two of 46 principals for whom the question was applicable in 
reading cited one or more positive effeas on non-participants, while 23 of 35 cited one or 
more positive effeas for math programs. Interviewers coded ten principals for reading and 
eight principals for math as believing the programs had no eneas on non-participants. Six 
principals for reading and tlve for math were reported to cite one or more negative effeas. 

Table 5-5 displays the types of effects mentioned within the base samples of 36 principals 
for reading and 26 for math who cited one or more program effeas on non-participants. 
The single most frequently mentioned positive effea. cited by eight principals for both 
reading and math, was that non-participants receive more individualized instruaion, due 
to a reduced student-teacher ratio while served students are receiving compensatory 
instruaion. 



For niath, seven principals and for reading, six principals Indicated that non-participants 
benefit from use of materials and/or equipment provided by compensatory funds. This 
issue of "leakage" of Title I materials and/or services to ineligible students came up 
repeatedly in the qualitative narrative reports filed by observers. Some principals and Title I 
teachers were quite candid in saying materials or aides were used with ineligible students. 
Some felt it was "silly" or "wrong" to deny the materials or services to ineligibles, who 
they believed would profit from them, and seemed to have little concern regarding 
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Table 5o 



Number of Principals Citing Various Types of Beneficial and 
Detrimental Effects of CE Programs on Non-Participants 



Mtxnber of Principals Citing 
Effects of Each Ti'pe 



Reading Math 
(N-26) 

3eneficial Effects 

Jton-participants receive acre individualized 
instruction because the student-teadier ratio 
is reduced while served students are receiv- 
ing compensatory Lnstruction. 

:ton-participants have the u:<e of nat*ir:\als 
and/or equipaent provided by compensator/ 
funds* 

Non-participants receive instruction at a 
aore appropriate level because the lower- 
achieving students have been broucht closer 
to their level. 



:ton-participants receive Lnsrructicn at a 
more appropriate level because at least 
seme of their instruction is separate from 
that of lower-achievLng students, 

Non-participants' attitudes towards school 
or self have improved or matured, 

Jton-participants« attitudes towards other 
students have improved or matured, 

:i:r:-participants receive more extert List ruc- 
tion because e.eir teachers have' been exposed 
to compensator/ programs, teachers, or in- 
service trainLng, 

Nton-participants receive more expert instruc- 
tion because their teachers are more quali- 
fied than the teachers or aides that the com- 
pensator/ program assigns to participa.nts. 



Detrimental Effects 

5ton-participants, many of whom are .needy, do 
not receive the benefits of the compensatory 
program. 



>ton-participant8 are envious of compensatory- 
ser/ed students, or feel left out, 

:ton-participants are exposed to or participate 
in stigmatization of the identifiable comcen- 
satory-ser/ed studants. " 
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whether or not they were in violation of program guidelines In snm*. nth*>r c^h««ic w.. 

that no eakage occurred. In a few schools, the leakage issue was a bone of contemion 
among stair members or between principals and staff. In one school rL examnip th» 

Sd^o e°ubtr^ f^^'^ ^"'^^ ups^wTtSThe prinTal be^^^^^^^^^ 

Se^str^^Cp^^^ used by regula^ 

Non-participants' attitudes toward school or self were said to have imoroved as a rp.„lt ni 

pensatory teachers or program praaices, orto inservice training provided^b7co3ensftn^ 
SZp "^^^ for wading and one case for math the cfusal agent named was nui^ 

Sons. '''''''' °^ ''''' *° complnsX r'stru^^^^^ 

Detr/menta/ E/ifects. In the case of all but one principal, citations of detrimental effects of 
SSc "^^-P^^'^^'Pi''^ on the faa that non-partic pants d dnS '^^^^^ 

^^nnnlnf'Z'^'^T' P'r'P"' ^«P°«'"8 °" his reading prog^m?anTanoth^^^ 
naSn"?n?c f '"'^'"^ math programs, elaborated this response, indk^ting that non 
participants feel envious of served students, or feel left out The other thrPP n inrin=ic 

^n'nTS: Tt^ '"^^'^ P^^S^^'"^, sfmfJy"commemed to the eS'thai 

sator? oSam^^^^^^ were needy, did not receive the benefits o the compen- 

satory program. The other pnncipal who mentioned an effect coded as detrimental r^r both 
jading and math programs seemed rather tangentially concerned wi^ hTiSue of s?b 
^P ^ "'^ert^i" amount of stigma attached to the ident°Lb^^ 

12 fudcrmln?'' ^ '"^e^"'" P'a^d on the basis of CTBS co?e w^^^ 

o?ii.rSTti, 1°' P^"* ?«umably, exposure to or participation in this pro^^ss 

rin^P?? " to both participants and non-participants However hS 

st?dent^^^n"nu.Snn?r °^ Other detrimental effecS on part d^S 

students in questions earlier in the interv ew. Curiosity about this resoonse lpd tn 1 rhor J 

gTattd%TufeS?in°i^^^^^^^^^ its Programs:'ln'r Judg^^^^^^^^^ 

f PF%Vcrhnnk i f»f^*'°°^ '^f^ ^^P^^te and distinguishable than in most 

infUn u °? . ^'^5'' ^''^yt'^ ^ strongly-held belief and not a widely-shared belief 

Hn.. 'L«2:"^«"'^«d t»'e fact that no other mention of sSgmatizatlon by the or^ n^^^ 

cpal or other staff occurs in the qualitative reports from the school. ^ ^ 
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Our analysis of principals' interview responses regarding the effects of compensatory pro- 
grams, then, indicates that most principals feel the programs have one cr more erfects on 
non-participants, and that almost all are beneficial. Benetlts mentioned mcluded more 
individualized instruction for non-participants by virtue of reduced pupil-teacher ratio 
while served students receive compensatory instruction, non-participants' use of equip- 
ment and materials, more appropriate instruction for non-participants, more expert or 
competently provided instruction for non-participants, and improved non-participants atti- 
tudes toward school, self, or other students. Of the few principals citing detrimental eueas. 
most reflected a positive evaluation of the compensatory programs. That is, non- 
participants suffered from not being able to receive the benefits of the compensatory 
programs. 

STUDENT AHITUDES TOWARD PULLOUT LABS 

In reading the Classroom Qualitative Summaries only three statements reflecting 
unfavorably on pullout lab situations were discovered. In one instance — and one of the 
few instances which hinted at stigmatization — the observer reported that several students 
expressed resentment at having to come to the CE lab. The immediate stimulus for tha.,- 
comments was the fact that they had been forced to leave the regular classroom while a 
party was in progress. In the other two cases, students stated to the lab teachers that they 
were bored with the work they were assigned. 

On the positive side, one observer described a situation in which children requested extra 
time in the lab that day for further work on their individual difficulties. Another described 
the eagerness of the children, and still another related that children applauded and cheered 
one another for specific achievements in the lab. 

Some 13 expressions of positive attitudes toward pullout labs were compiled from school- 
level daily Topical Summaries for 12 different schools. The following are selected quotes 
from those protocols. 

According to the coordinator and some of the Title I teachers, some of the 
children find the program so enjoyable that they don't want to leave it, and the 
coordinator said that she overheard conversations where children had statea that 
they wanted to do poorly on a test because they didn't want to get out or the 
Title I program. 

Students seemed to enjoy coming to Title I reading and math so much that some 
of the regular teachers punished their students by not letting them go to Title 1 
classes. 

Kids seem to enjoy themselves in the program. One group was observed to be 
reluctant to stop class and board buses for home. 

The compensatory education teacher reports that students really enjoy being in 
the "Special Reading Class." Other students come up to her and ask how to get 
in. 

Also relevant to this topic are the observations of differences in performance and behavior 
of students in the regular and pullout classrooms. In the Classroom Qualitative Summaries, 
eight observers in seven different schools remarked that students observed with behavior or 
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performance problems in regular classrooms did not show these same problems in com- 
pensatory classes. On the contrary, they were involved and on-task. Looking at the reverse 
situation, protocols for two regular classrooms included an explicit statement by the 
observer that the overall behavioral and on-task picture in the classroom improved 
markedly when the served students left for pullout lab. 

TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD CE PROGRAMS 

The dedication of pullout compensatory teachers and/or aides was described and noted on 
ten occasions in ten different schools by observers in school-level Topical Summaries and 
narrative descriptions of compensatory programs. This dedication was evidenced mainly 
by extra help given voluntarily to students before and after school and during lunch hours. 
Spending personal money to buy supplies and materials otherwise unobtainable, and 
spending extreme amounts of time preparing extra teacher-made materials were also men- 
tioned as evidence of teacher dedication. Several teachers also reportedly made a special 
point of taking extra courses and inservlce workshops in order to learn new approaches to 
help compensatory students. 

An excerpt regarding one teacher observers found particularly dedicated to the students 
follows: 

One of the compensatory teachers has been noted for her dedication arid 
enthusiasm. The reading teacher, who had retired and come back, said today, I 
love these kids so." She also explained that she would make them cookies and 
bring them to school. She said that she was deeply rewarded that she could come 
back to this school and work in small groups. She raid it made her feel good to 
see them work and progress. An example she shared of how she got involved 
with the students: There was one girl in one of the classes who didn't seem to be 
looking at things properly; through this teacher's interest she was able to get the 
student referred to an eye dortor. The student now has reading glasses, and dur- 
ing one of the observations today, the teacher' kept making references to how 
much better she was reading now that she had her glasses. 

Notably positive feelings toward the compensatory program or programs were reported 
six regular classroom teachers in six different schools. They liked the programs and relt they 
were helpful. In contrast, however, 27 of the 325 regular classroom teachers (in 1 4 schools) 
made specific complaints involving a variety of aspects and particulars. 

Four teachers (in two schools) mentioned problems with disruptions of the regular 
classroom associated with pulling students out for CE instrurtion. One of these was par- 
ticularly distressed because scheduling was arranged such that she had to repeat for her 
Dulled-out students the lesson material covered with regular students while the pullout 
instruction was taking place. Two teachers (in two schools) complained about use of stan- 
dardired tests for determining who received CE services. One felt that teachers should have 
more of a say in the selection process, and the other felt that teacher-made test results 
should be used as input. 

A variety of other specific complaints arose in another nine schools. One reguLr teacher 
complained that the Title I aide who was supposed to work with CE-eligible students in the 
classroom did not confine her attention to eligible students, which she believed to be a 
violation of program guidelines. Several teachers questioned the professional competence 
or working habits of CE staff. One such teacher refused to send her students who were 
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identified to receive services to the resource room, and another complained that the CE 
mstruaional aides were paid for but did not work full eight-hour day^ Onf reguK 
classroom teacher suggested that Title I money would be better spent to reduce dass^ize 
by hinng more regular teachers. 

Other complaints Involved the faa that regular teachers were not notified early in the 
?mp"'?u^ T ^'''^"l^ of compensatory teachers, resulting in upset schedules and wasted 
me; that some teachers got aides and other didn't, and the reason for thl was not 
understood by the complaining teachers; that the principal discouraged u e of specif 

h^S'SLT"^ ''u^ though the teacher^supposed th?m to 

be available to regular teachers; and the perception that compensatory students got soecia° 

^P^Sf'/J"^ f"c"8,f '"'^ ^ ^^'^ ^^'P^ ^hich the teacher felt was unS K 

ofdl« wfthnf ; 5:;'^ '^^^^t"" "^e having children pu led oul 

OT class, without detailing specific bases for that feeling. 

^""^ complaints verbalized by regular teachers are truly varied. In very few 
cases was the same complaint made twice. It does appear, however that manv of thZnm 
^nnT^'t '"'^^Pderstanding of and fear of SSn-c'ompTirnce with pro-am regura-' 
ion a^^7."."hnSt"ptr^'^ intent of the programs; and poor internal fommuE- 
aanlS school level. Compensatory teachers in five different schools expressed their 

expressions ot problems outnumbered the expressions of positive feelings. 

'"Jo^ ^"'"'Jl^ries, four CE teachers complained of being used as substitutes and for 

observlTnn^'" wt^"' Q"^"*^*'^^ Summaries, obse^ler ci^ed Y4 

"w""^ compensatory teachers had extra students from classes with absent 

2t in Swl^Pn^'T"? n'"'''^ '".°u"' ^"^^^ ^"°ther, two in another and the 

nfpUnt hPr,M ^^^'^ ^''^ ^tudents were divided among teachers 

present because there was no substitute. In a few cases, troublesome children had been 
removed rrom a class with a substitute who could not cope and had been sen" ?o the S 

i".?^^' complaints, two CE teachers in different schools cited a lack of administrative sup- 
port, and three m separate schools complained about disruptions caused by parent 

ferp^f fh'"^ f'"' *° ^"^ of schedule. Three CE aide^^d^: 

eren schools complained of treatment as inferiors or of having to perform duties which 
they felt were the responsibility of the teachers. Sporadic objections were Ide to lack of 
sX?' u'lp'nf'??'^"';"^' T't P^p^'-^°^k, too much time spent in picking up 
students, use of CE materials for high achievers (in one case), classes being too laree 
materials not arriving on time, standardized tests being inadequate and poor b?atio7of 

rne?Sn7,h'pH 'Sf'' l^^' ^'^^ ^° complaints'that reduclfons in funding and Ser! 
sonnel diminished the effectiveness of programs. 

5?p1oc*I]-^ particular complaints are varied. Several reflea the scheduling and location 
rimmnnS'' P^evious sections of this report, and several seem to reflect internal 
communication problems or faulty understanding of fear of violation of program intents 
sevefal of hip rnmn? complaints registered §y regular classroom teachefs, howTver 
several of these complaints seem to reflea situations involving school administration (e a 
Ss'emb ief td m I'^'T'"'' ^^^^'"'"8 to parent conferenceT riS^^^^^ 

^fr^ nf thp °" P^^haps principals could be madi more 

aware of the need to monitor and prevent problems in areas such as these. 
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CONCLUSION 



While positive opinions from principals on the effects of CE programs far outweigh negative 
opinions, the reverse is true for teachers. This result might be expected considering that 
principals are generally involved in the process of selecting compensatory programs and 
working out the details. In a sense, they are supporting their own seleaions and decisions. 
On the other hand, teachers often are not consulted, and programs which they may or may 
not like are frequently imposed upon them. In addition, data colleaors are more likely to 
focus on negative rather than positive comments when reporting attitudes, which probably 
adds to the disproportion. The issue of stigmatization was of little importance in the 
opinions of principals, teachers, and students. 
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APPENDICES 



The three Appendices that follow are titled Settings, Lessons, and Classroom Management, 
and each has examples of classroom descriptions that provide the reader with more insight 
into the diversity and quality of services and practices found in the-SPHPS classrooms. 
There is considerable overlap among the three Appendices, For example, those classroom 
descriptions included as representative examples of settings are also quite diverse with 
respect to lessons and classroom management. 

The classroom descriptions were tape recorded by our observers on the day they made 
their observations. To provide the reader with more of a feeling of "being there" the 
transcriptions have been left essentially intact with the exception that fictitious names or 
initials are used to protect the anonymity of the teachers and students. 
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APPENDIX A 
SETTINGS 



Example 1: A Pullout Programmed Tape Reading Lab 

This teacher is a Title I compensatory teacher responsible for RIT (Reading Intensive Train- 
ing) instruction for groups of students from two regular homeroom classes during this 
period. Students ranged from fourth through sixth grade and included possibly as many as 
seven fifth-grade students from another teacher's combination fourth- and fifth-grade 
classroom. Instrurtion is provided on a pullout basis. Either the teacher, the aide, and most 
often, both, accompanied students from their homeroom classroom into the language lab 
which is charaaerized at this school as the reading language center using verbal skills cur- 
riculum. There are three long rows of cubicles situated parallel to one another in the 
classroom. Each row is divided on one side into six segments. There is a matching cubicle 
on the other side, making a total of twelve cubicles per row and 36 in total in the lab. There 
are long tables at both the front and side of the room on top of which are placed files con- 
taining cassettes, and large files containing reading programs with^udio-visual skill books 
and answer sheets as well as mastery tests. Each cubicle contains a small recording device 
and a set of headphones. Instrurtion is primarily self-direrted, and students listen to tapes 
and work in their workbooks or answer sheets, progressing from level to level as an 
individual student has mastered a specific skill. At 10:03 the students entered the !ab. They 
immediately went to the tables and collerted their assignments. This was done without 
command of the teacher. The teacher monitored group artivity from the side of the room 
and then walked about the area, aiding students to obtain material and to manipulate the 
recording devices preparatory to instrurtion proper. At 10;07 the aide entered the room. 
The teacher went to several students, plu^jged into the recording devices, put on a set of 
headphones, checked the volume and listened to the tapes as the students worked a given 
exercise. The teacher either instrurted students on manipulating the machine or gave them 
feedback on their performance, keeping careful records of their progress. The aide had 
similar duties but appeared to spend more time checking students' assignments and pro- 
gress on her record charts. It took perhaps six minutes for students to gather their materials 
and finally get to work at their cubicles. However, students were not truly off-task. That is, 
they did not socialize nor were they woolgathering, but it took that long for the entire class 
to get to work on its assignments. The teacher worked with all 16 students during the 
period. In fart, almost all her instrurtion was geared to one-on-one instruction. The time 
she spent with one student varied from a brief few seconds to six or seven minutes, depend- 
ing upon student needs. (Comment: It was difficult for the observer to overhear interartion 
between teacher and student.) The teacher was very quiet and students were also very 
quiet. There was almost no off^k artivity at all during the period, and as the teacher went 
from cubicle to cubicle, there were no clear sight lines. However, observer did try to follow 
the teacher. The situation was further complicated by the fact that the teacher and the 
students were plugged into the recording device, and the observer could not overhear 
machine instrurtion — taped instrurtions. The aide worked with about ten students. She 
worked with one student for a long period of time at a cubicle, perhaps ten minutes, and 
the rest of the time was spent seated at a student desk at the side of the room checking on 
students' completed assignments. 
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Students would bring the worksheets to the aide as they completed them, and in some 
cases they brought the worksheets to the teacher to be checked over, (Comment: The 
teacher's manner was quiet and very businesslike with the students. She appeared to func- 
tion more as a record keeper than as an instructor. However, she did spend a considerable 
amount of time with several students, giving them feedback or ^'heir performance,) As 
stated, the aide spent much time with one student who was having difficulty working h'S 
machine. The aide toid the student, "You know what you're doing — you're just careless." 
But the aide's manner was supportive. After the aide had worked with this student for ten 
minutes, the teacher came over and continued to work with the child for possibly another 
eight minutes or so. Tapes appeared to be concerned with reading vocabulary develop- 
ment and phonics, with emphasis on reading and comprehension. As the class drew to a 
close, more students got up from their cubicles and went to the teacher and/or aide to have 
their work checked. When students had finished their laboratory assignment, they were 
told to get a free reading book from a stand at the back of the classroom, and many students 
got up from their cubicles and milled in the back of the classroom, selecting free reading 
books. The teacher intermittently monitored student behavior and walked about the 
classroom. At 10:44 the teacher said, ''Everybody should stop and give yourselves time to 
put your books up," and instruction ended. As stated, there was very little real off-task 
activity in the classroom. During the scans the students who were coded as off-task were 
either getting up to get materials or were walking over to the teacher to have their work 
checked. 

Example 2: Computer^Assisted Instruction in Reading and Math 

This reading class today was held in the CAI lab, CAI is an acronym for computer-assisted 
instruction. The room is set up with IS computer lesson machines and one master machine 
or terminal with printout. There is a lab assistant funded as an aide who stays in the lab at all 
times. Her job is to oversee the use of the machines and to fix mechanically what is possible 
for her to fix. Today 23 students, their teacher and one aide came from room 303 to use this 
lab in a regularly scheduled period. Only 13 of the machines were in order, so 73 students 
began immediately working the machines during the first part of the period, while the other 
ten sat at a long, rectangular table in the middle doing seatwork. The only noise in the room 
was from the machines, except when the children spoke among themselves at their seats. 
The teacher told this observer that the children at the machines would stay there about 20 
minutes. The lessons are individualized for these students who punch their own ID to get 
their particular lesson, and each lesson contains both reading and math. After about 20 
minutes, the first group should have finished the computer lesson and taken seats at the 
long table, and the remaining children then come to use the machine. The aide who came 
with the teacher seems to be the disciplinarian if one is needed. The aide who stays in the 
computer room goes to a machine if a child seems stymied or a machine stalls. The teacher 
sat at the desk most of the time monitoring the class but interspersing this with walks 
around the room, looking over the shoulders of the children who are at the machine. She 
did not instruct them, however, but let them do what they were doing at their own pace. 
The teacher also spoke briefly with the children who were sitting at the rectangular table, 
seeming to assist them with the work that they were doing there. When any students from 
the machines finished their lessons they got up, and students from the table go to replace 
them at the machine. This marks the beginning of the second group. As these lessons are 
programmed into reading and math segments, it is somewhat impossible for an observer to 
tell what is happening. The teacher said to this observer later that the individualized lessons 
are roughly divided into ten-minute math and ten-minute reading segments, but it is hard 
for her to know exactly how much allotted time from each of these lessons is really pro- 
grammed for individual instruction to the particular child. Each child has an ID number. 
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and when he punches this number as he sits at the machine at the beginning, his own par- 
ticular lesson comes up. The children at their seats were doing work similar to the lesson on 
the machines. The way the class is scheduled is that 15 of the children may use the 
rriachines at one time, and the allotted period for one-half of the class is 20 minutes, and 
then the other IS exchange places for about 20 minutes, which makes up the 40 minutes 
allotted time. The children at their seats are also doing math and reading indiscriminately 
each one working on what he needs special drill on. This lab is arranged so that the 
machines form a "U," and the teacher's desk and the desk of the permanent aide, with her 
computer terminal is in the hollow of the "U." There are few displays in this room, and the 
whole focus IS on the machines. There is, however, a bulletin board with the 
grades - computer-printout grades, that is - of the students posted there. These grades 
^^^^ students do and are added to once a week when a printout is 
obtained, in this way the children can see what progress they are n.aking, and the teachers 
can see how their classes compare to other classes. This seems to be what they are 
interested in . Other than the short time the teacher spent with the children at the long table 
doing seatwork, there was no instruction, since the machine is doing the instruction. 

Other Crcumstinces. One thing that was noticeable, as the children were leaving this 
room, IS that apparently from this class they have picked up some comouter jargon. They 
were using words and phrases like data processing cards, control data and printout sheets. 



Example 3: A Pullout Title I Reading Lab With Little Teaching, Use of Bad Grammar and 
Schedule Slippage 

This was Mr. J's Title I reading lab. Mrs. C and the aide were present in the other half of the 
lab working with 2nd graders and 3rd gr?ders. I first observed this group on Tuesday, 
March 13th, when six 5th graders were expected, but no one showed up. The teacher said 
on that occasion, 'They may be testing in their regular homeroom." He didn't go to find 
out, however. He just sat around during that period. Today, Thursday, I came in to observe 
the group again. Two children were in the class at 9:55, and the teacher said, 'The rest of 
them hasn t came yet." The teacher was reading a newspaper at his desk. After a couple of 
minutes or reading the newspaper, the teacher engaged in a conversation with a 2nd grader 
at a desk near his. (Comment: ! scored that off-task because the 2nd grader was under the 
supervision ot the other Title I teacher, not Mr. J.) Two children were at the study carrels 
working on dittos. The teacher was now filling in daily record charts at his desk. One boy 
was at the "VVord Attack" carrel, and the other one was at the SRA carrel. The teacher sat at 
his desk, staring, and he shifted his eyes to one side whenever I had occasion to look at 
him. At 10:15 he said to one boy, "How many sheets you do?" The child went up to him 
and read various items off of the ditto sheet, and the teacher checked the child's work. At 
10:23 the teacher was still checking dittos, correrting papers and helping that child with 
comprehension of rules regarding doubling consonants when adding "ing" and "ed" to 
the end of the word. A bell rang at 10:36, and the children left to go to recess. The teacher 
said, ''See you after recess," in a rather loud voice. One kid returned at 10:47 to get 
something, and then he left again immediately. Another child came back and got a pencil. 
The teacher left about 10:45, then returned at 11:04. (Comment: Neither the kids nor the 
teacher came back after recess as scheduled which leads me to infer that the teacher was 
trying to pull the wool over my eyes when he said, "See you after recess." I ^uspert that he 
may hardly, if ever, see these kids after recess. The 2nd grade teacher in here, Mrs. C, told 
me up front that she dismisses the children at recess time because their regular homeroom 
teacher suggested that they wouldn't get much done in the ten minutes that are scheduled 
in this Title I lab after recess. Her behavior in regard to this is to be contrasted with Mr. j's, 
who apparently chose to try to fool me as to what goes on in this regard in his reading lab.) 
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Example 4: A Pullout Math Lab 



another. (These are small roundtables iSth^rom ) The Slrl ^° ^« 

that the first thing that they would do wJuTd be^o i^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

27 problems. The students have six seconds tn;,n Jlir u ^u,' °" ^'^'f ^^P^ ^^^'^ were 
next problem would be give^She exSned t^^^^ problem read on tape and the 

not completed a problem or theyVmiss Jhl '^^^^ "^^ded to go on if they had 

ask questions or talk to each other She had the cfudpnl^^ ^ ^f"' "° i''"^ them to 
27 before the tape was begun T^e teLher ^ ^ 

Okay, no talking, here It gles (No one wa?L^^^^^^^^^ "1^^^°"^ ^^^^y? 

that they wouldn't have time On thp tL^ ^1 ^"^t reinforcmg the fact 

would wait six secondfand gite?he neS croter^l? ''^^ "'"^ She 

write the answers down on tS page ?u?in« h^t^^^^^^ ""^ !f ^ ^"^^"^ wo"ld 

watching them work. All of the Snts wJre^ sten^^^^^^^^ °^ the students 

problems. After all 27 problems had been de£ed n? hp ^ *'?u '""^ ^'^"S *° ^"^^^^ ^he 
and read the answers to all the probleS ^ndTh^,^?Hpn^^^ ^^V^F^ P^^^^" ^^"^ back 
teacher praised the studenrafteTrvJ^'fiSisherfSr thP papers. The 

done. She then went around and oolTed at each t^Hpn^^^ ^hat they had 

turned to one boy and said "fs i tnn h/n t . m5" j '^T' *° how he scored. She 
smiled, and she wVn on to anott^l °st^^^^^^ "^^^ed yes. They sort of 

cise, she was already awa?e of how wd hSJ Hnn/ """'^if ''^^^'^'^ ^"""8 ^he exer- 
how everyone scored she said "M^c^ Lf had done or not done.) After she had found 

gratulated^onwha?at iobyoudiXn n'^^^^^ fH shoM be con- 

move toone table. Mrs B sitdoJnTthlVM^^^^ She then had all of the students 

multiplication flash cards She had abS '*."^'c1? "^^^ ' of 

these up at a time to one student ^nH tho i ?^ these cards. She would hold one of 

seconds If the child answered It corVea^^ *° ^"^^^^ within ten 

it incorrectly, the neSdent wL RiveJ^k ch.n^^^^ ^''^"'^ *° '^^hey did 

teacher did no. just hand thlt c^^d to the Irnnri ..' J cu ^o^^ealy, the 
told her to study it and mak? sure tha^^sh^^^^^^^ showed the first student and 

. card to the second student who did it coL«^v ^"^ ^^^"^ ^he'd give the 

ment^ One of the only reprimands camfv^^Tn'^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^jfns arrange- 

was domg it also and counting out loud so she said ''Yn.. rnf.n? -? ^1 ^"°ther 
the other student," and the stSdent did quiet down ThZ ° ^ "'^"^'^ °' ^'^traa 
teacher would praise students with a ' W' w^^^^^ IT ""'Ilf ^'^^^^ ^hat the 

also a pleasant camaraderie in the room and i^nH^^^L^^^ There was 

and the students with a sor^o iokine commpntl ^^^^^"^ the teacher 

over," the teacher said to a iident^ andS .hn^T^ " T ^°"u? '^'^ all 

everyone would laugh and the student w„f,?H'''°'^f^ ^ ''"'P'^ Problem like 6 x 1, and 
''You got that answer befC?e I evtn got th^^^ "^^ ^he said, 

basically because thestudenthad resDondpHSn fi^^^ii"^^' ^^"^ 8°°^'" ^nd that was 
during this time. The Sen"^ showeg thS^^^^^ '^^-^^^^ P^^ise 

by keeping their eyes on the cardsT.ii ^\ '^^"'"8 forward in their chairs, 

it was thl turn There was sJ^ iSgli^i^^^^ quick responses that they gave when 

these smiles. Comments we e aTso made7fke "m thnlh 1m '"^'"^^^ with 

student would smile because hVhaTBotteni^ rntlfl^"^ l^* °" *hat one," and the 
the teacher. If the problem got reaHysiS I kel^ thp'rp u'ST'"; '"^^^ 
ment with that. It never becameX dedv or lourf nl.T "^^"'"^ 'l^^hter and enjoy, 
done poorly on the tape proSem S£d a^ile sil^^^^^ mentioned earlier who had 
.Class. However, he was tr^eated ^^^1^ ZS^X^:!:^^ 
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prompting by the teacher, like, "Now look at this number it w ^, ». ^. 

the problem may come around again to that It "dp^ oi^^^ 

responding, "Oh tha?s " ^n!?f;^o If u m^' hear a student 

an^er/' §nc?'wJen^^at\t ch^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
be quiet," and the student was quiet wT! few 

made reference to the film or the ^^corZ bytvinL^ot th?^' ° 
that we had to do off the taoe " (Thl/TrLlA 1^ a ' problems 
what they had done earlS? in the clasrh^ ^hl/'t^^^ remembering 
exercises] A student gave a quick resDonse and th. S""^ relationship t? 

that time," and shortly aLr th^fal of ?hp r'^rHc o" '^e ball, 

dent then counted the nurSber of cLds that he^^ *° ^'^^ 

the winner. The teacher tddthfstudenL that th^ who had the most was 

cards had been very evenly dSursed Mr! p Y ^ ^^^^ ^ood ob because the 
worksheets had three coSs 5 nrob^Pm^ 2n nr^^^^^^ "^'^^ ^i'* worksheets. These 
rnultlpllcation and addi«onToSeS,7 coSbinld '^^^^^^^^ m each co„„, , hey were 
started out w th the first row to see hnw ^I thZ. m ^ x 9 + 4 - . The students 
When they completed t-rf^rVraw th^^l^^hL^^ °^the period, 

teacher hao■previous^?^cked up ^h^^^^^^^ °T 
recting would be done qSly aSd easilv 1 the c?^^^^ P'?^L^T' ^^"^'^ '° ^^at the cor- 
about the Bood work they had Sone f^a L^H^^^^ receive praise 

wereaskeJto redo it Sente S sn eL n^^^^ °' problems^they 

they were all doing tiJeir Sk Indep^^^^^^^^^^ thai 
on to the second row. Soon the bell rant 3 tL- 1«^? 7 that finished the rirst row went 
finish the paper at another t me .nH ?nnnt 1 5^"^^"^ that they could 

shelf where folders were keotTrthem^^^^^^ 'u" "^hey all went to a 

and when theTwere al t^^^^^^^^ he teaTerTn^^^^^^^^^^ '''^J"' ''"f^ "P 

back to their class. ^"^ ^^e students were walked 

Example 3; A Non-Intensive Pullout Reading Lab 

Smirnsit?r5?dS«Ton7oo^^^^^^^^ fZT'''' T "^1^°^ ^ 

room measured about lOhylstSLd^^^^ regular 5th grade classroom. The 

area of one of the three wmnenSfo^ te.^^^^^ semi-circle tables, each the work 

on the diameter edge or- Se^^^^^^^ * "^t" 8«"«^^"y ^at 

was large enough to accomSoTtL nlrhanslv^^^^ S« circumference which 

one minute berbre thrschS time fS^^^ This observer arrived 

was working with two tudentlSd !t ToSfi ^ ^"1^""^^*°^ ^«^d'"g teacher 

them. One minute later she ret;,rnf^ >?r dismissed these students and left with 

took up some cards wJh woSs on t^^^^ '^'^ ^"^ she ■ 

among them about SheS had h.H t^^^^^^ f t°?^ discussion and disagreement 
show the cards one-byS^^^^ words before. As the teacher proceeded to 

syllables, she prompted Jh^Sy rl^^^^^^ ""^ "^"'^ '^rnber of 

Plimented a student on SnJawoS '".f ' ""^ occasionally com- 

tions. She asked one oflhrstude^K to 1^^^^^^^ 

covered with plastic and could be markS unon .T'J ^^^'^ ^^^^^ ^^re 

syllables were. The paper towels were l.teTnceH t ' ' '"u'*^"^?' "'^^'^'"8 ^^ere the 
Interruption when the stiS b^u«ht un thf such marks. There was another 

that is, new wig, and exprS their onininnc fT'f^ ? ^T^^' ^^^^^^^'^ "^w hair^lo, 
With two older'^tudenTsStl' at o' o hf^^^ ^^^^J entered 

about their programs, apparently counselllng^^hVnSXSfe^^^^^ 
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students to do spelling Two more students entered very shortly and discussed some mat- 
ters wrth this same teacher. One of them, before leaving, wentio a drSg fountain ve% 
dose by th. group I was observing, at which time all of fhe student in thi gmup^ t^^^^^^^^ 
with the teacher, stopped what they were doing and looked at this student X had be^^^^^ 

IZ^^u ""^''^ '^^ Sroup then continued with the reading wor^^^^ 

student beanng an extension cord entered the room. The teacher told her to on the 

/rSfJJ'f ^^^""if "".f ^"^'^^ P^"«d out dittos. The students oK4d and 

°h l""^"*^"; ^^'^ "P"'"" °^ '^^^ teacher said that hey were 

wo7ds at thefon n^'te^^^ ^"'^ ^'"'"8 Jooking aU ^t of 

words at the top of the ditto to choose the appropriate word. They then were to write 

sernences for these new words and there was a certain amount of discussfon about Si^Jse 
of particular words the teacher not being particularly accepting of their usages In the 
meant.me, the teacher had taken from one of the students a thin, narrow piece of metal 
^ '"'S^* ^^"^ ^^f^oved from the edge of a wooden ru°er She 
jn faa, asked where he got it and I imagined that that was where he did. He reSied that he 
found . on h.s way to school. In any case, she had taken this from him, and theVe was f fair 
amount or t.me spent arguing about whether he might have it back, he insSgThat she 
thl beyesponsible ror his putting someone's eye out. Shortly before 1 1 5 ?he asked 
ind thpv L" P'P'"- ^^4^"dents protested, claiming that the time w« not uTyet 
and they still had one minute. The student who had been relieved of his oiece of meta 
asked for It again, and the teacher refused to give it to him. "Come on goodbye let's r?^^ 
she said. The students leit somewhat relurtantly. gooaoye, let s go. 

Example 6: A Chaotic PuIIout Computer Reading Lab 

This was a reading class held in the computer-assisted instruction lab. The teacher brouaht 
his class or 14 pupils to the lab; rive stayed in the homeroom classroom fo about 15 o^^^^^^ 
T^T ffi"; ^'"^ ''"Sun, to finish something they had b^gun p ^to th s p^^^^^^^^ 

The 14 children were very noisy coming into this lab and took a verv long t me ReSinR to 

Irnnrf '^"J-u Sfu''^'"^ '^H *""^^«^' ^' not Seem to be able to control 
group or children. When he yells at them they yell back. When they finalV got placed^ 
heir machines, they were not attentive and kept looking around the room Ser ina trJ 

nnf,p^Sh^'^?"'^'"* 1°°^ °' P°'"*'"8 ^^y' °" the machineTke a pSna Uou7^^ 
lii r?'^^* happened ori the machine then.) The one student who was at his sea doir^g 
seatwork was constantly looking at the other children to see what al thrcommoS 

Trfd P'^" the teacher went ouf of the rS 

and stayed ten to lo minutes, The aide, w_ho is permanently placed in this room, was ver^ 
nervous and seerned to try to get order, but the children would not listen While the 
teacher was out of the room the other five children came in and disrupted eveXni telU 
ing the students who were at the machines to get up, etc. The teacEercame bfck i 
and tried to restore order but could not. The five'^kfdswSo came n l^^^^^^ 

on thp t.hU J P"P''' '^^^y did any seatwork. They haKrs 

on the table but did not even attempt to work except when the teacher wm standing 

at' a^oK^^eTJr ^i^^^^^tening manner. He boxed one boy's ears for throwTg ? book 
fifna ! J aS'tat®'^ disturbed. She walked from place to olace 

h7nk!n ""t"' "^IP* 1° '"^chines as if to see that they did no get 

broken She spoke sharply to the students who were joshing around and threate^Si to 

a?a lo s to"'i?n'nriV M ^^'l^^'u^'tT '""^^ ^«ention. The teacSer seamed to be 
Shnnf ' I ^^^^'i '^''^^ ^^'^ t'^ed from testing which is going on in thil 

rorS wha"t isTa^^^^^^^ ^V^' H^P'^'"'^ ^« "^^^ ^^le to detach h mself 

from What is happening At one time during a particularly loud and disruptive occurrence 
he was reading something and he kept right on reading as if nothing was happening Noi 
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much learning seemed to take place because no one was motivated or interested in the 
lesson. Also, the general disorder was to the extent that if one wanted to work'the others 
would not let him. One pupil tripped the chair of the student usingTe machine ne^J^^^^ 

t^'Tlu^ '^'l ^^Hdent t° T^'^ fr^"' the offended s CdentInd 

seve a. others who joined m to take sides. All this was with the teacher and the CAI aide"n 
he classroom. Mr. B. the teacher, told this observer that this group of student wSvery low 
evel ,n reading, some just over the second-grade level and that he thought the printed 
lessons preprogrammed on these machines were not interesting to them. He also sa d he 
thi;h°«pT^' '? "^"'5'"^" students who are not s^f-direaing because he felt 

?ou.Xettt^ 

Example 7: An Excellent Pullout Reading Lab 

^Ili^ "^J^ ^ group held in the Title I learning lab. There were five children in this 

.nstruaional group. They happened to be second graders. In the same lab there we e five 
t J^Vni 8^°"P-.?'5 8"^"P ^« taught by Ms. C, and I would say th« there wal 

very litt e owask time in this group. What off.task time there was on the part o students 
was solitary, seh;.initiated doodling and daydreaming. There was only one occasion when I 
saw a student distraaed by another student. Each ?hild had a varie^of Sial t^work 
with ror the full time. There were 49 minutes during the instruction period. The ^ache^w^^ 
r!llf !:•! \".lP°5't'^«' "?°v'"8 from one child to another as they worked at their study 
carrels. Six children came in at 1 o'clock, and Ms. C had Dolch words, ^RA kits and other 
materials ready or the children. The teacher said, "Let's get busy now ok^?' ' and wa^^^^^^^^^ 
rrom ch^d to child, monitoring and helping. Another time she said, ''Ote^ et's get^n our 
seats and get busy, okay?" Her tone of voice was pleasant, light, and conversationa" She 
"nifL"!'^ ' ""'^ ^ considered reprimanding or harsh. The teacher said! 

o^/'l? t'"^^'" t° particular child, "What do you call this 

rh°ld 'n?t!lS^'"*' r '"^ P«^^«"* The teache?Sent over a 

chi d and talked quietly ror a moment with him. The teacher helped a child mark Xs on the 
Dolch Check List on the board. This check list was tacked to a bulletin board. The teacher 

ILwLhinn n'" ^'L'LP'"^ '"^.^ ^'^^"^ '^^^ t° ^hild in a relaied but no 

lazy fashion. One child read sortly to the teacher. The teacher leaned forward (in the best 

rno^h?r7h-M'°? ^"i^.^^^^"^??^ tlLt child's work with a red pen, marking, "Excellent." wfth 
another child she said m a rriendly fashion, "We're going to do better next time, okay?" 
The teacher shared a seat with a girl and listened to her read, saying, "One more time Not 
"Okav ?-!n vnul^i"''",^ SiW's progress. To another child the teacher said, 

and iL'd "whnt f ^i*?? 1?,""^ on another occasion a child held up a book for her to see 
fnntS Jhe teacher said, "Bulldozer." The teacher said to 

nf d-S^''"^'/ f at s very good." The children got other materials from the vast sup. 

finkhiS ^ f ""-^Z'li' ^""^ P'°^,?*^ ^^'^ "P throughout the lab. As soon as they 
finished one projea they generally got another one. Occasionally a child would ask the 

nTto'one cVS^'lTe h 'T^'' '"""'^ ''1 ' ^« occasiontten! 
ing to one child while her eyes were scanning the room, monitoring all the others An 

r f7^e ♦u together quietly with flash cards, facing one another At 

"Cefin itV "Vnd '^^^ ^^''"8ing papers and packets at her desk. At 1:48 she said 
hfd VLT ' f ^'^S^'"^' ^^""^ °L."' sweetheart/' and the children lined up. In faa, she 
Jlit ch nSna °" ^^e floor where they Were supposed to stand behind the line. There was 
a little shuffling around as they got in order, and they left at 1:49. 
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Example 8: A^ullout Reading Lab With an Aide as the Teacher _ ^ 

This is a compensatory fifth grade reading class taught by Mrs* K* The first student enters at 
1 :43 and the rest enter a moment later- The teacher enters the room at 1 :44, goes direaly to 
a filmstrip projector and turns it on* The students are grumbling about the candy sale, and 
the teacher says that she will be glad when it's over. The students then begin complaining 
that their teacher wouldn't let them go to the candy sale today because some people were 
fooling around- The teacher is very unsympathetic to their problem- She starts off with a 
tllmstrip at first, making sure that the students are reading aloud- She then lets the filmstrip 
run by itself, and the students continue reading silently as she goes over and begins clean- 
ing up one table, and then scans- One student is eating candy during the lesson- The stu- 
dent starts looking around and then begins looking at another book while the filmstrip is in 
progress- The filmstrip ends at 1 :49, and a number of students jump up and fight to rewind 
it- The teacher passes out questions concerning the story to the students- She puts the 
papers on a spot at different desks where she wants the students to sit- One of the students 
doesn't want to do it and is questioning her- The teacher says, "Don't give me a hassle, 
Johnny/' in a hard tone of voice- She then passes out the rest of the papers and gets the 
students working- She is scanning as they work- At 1 :53 they finish and the teacher has one 
student read the first question and they begin correaing- Johnny says, "Just read the 
answer," The teacher replies, "Just be quiet- We'll read it all- You're not going anywhere," 
again, in a hard tone of voice- One student is playing with money, letting it drop on the 
table- The teacher is picking different students at this point to answer the question- Johnny 
cuts in and tries to tell the teacher who to call on- The teacher quiets him. They tlnish the 
corrections at 1 :57, and a number of students get up to leave- The teacher tells them to sit 
down- She then passes out another worksheet- The students don't want to do it- They are 
talking to each other in loud voices- The teacher is correaing one boy who missed 60 per- 
cent of the questions on the test on the filmstrip- From the faces that he is making and his 
tlippant attitude, it appears that he may have missed them on purpose- At 2:00 some of the 
students are saying, "Let's go-" The teacher collects the papers, and the students are leav- 
ing one by one- At first the two boys and the girl leave- Two other girls remain for a 
moment working on the paper until they finish. They hand it to the teacher and tell her, 
"Goodbye-" The class ends at 2:01- 

Example 9: A Good Pullout Reading Lab 

This is a recording for six groups— a summary for six groups being done as a single summary 
because they were observed in sequence, back-to-back- The groups were all taught by the 
same teacher and, therefore, many of my observations apply to all six groups- 1 will have a 
few comments separately for each group after I have made a summary for the six groups 
together- These six groups were taught by a Title I reading teacher in sequence— three in 
the morning, each lasting approximately 50 minuv ."S, and three in the afternoon, each also 
lasting 50 minutes. The groups consisted of six to eight children- The instruction took place 
in a large room known as "Pool Number One-" At one time it had either been, or been 
intended to be a swimming pool for a junior high school building- This teacher and these 
groups worked in the central area- Two other teachers worked in the same large room, one 
at either end. In general, the noise level of the room was not excessive; I was aware of it at 
first, but ceased being aware of it perhaps after the first group I observed. At no time did 
either the teacher or the children in any of her groups appear to be particularly distracted 
by the other groups instructed in this same large room- The room contained a great deal of 
equipment of all kinds. The equipment was used in groups and by individuals— much of it 
consisting of things that I was unfamiliar with- There were all kinds of cassette-operated 
equipment, records, which the children used quite freely, easily, going from one activity to 
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another, equipment used by the teacher, various viewers, etc. The physical arransemenf in 
tS^^T r^"! ^^.°Pe"- There were quite a few small tables with chai aroun^^^^^^^ 
nd^vidual desks with some or these pieces of equipment, such as Sys e^ao Thin« that 
served as dividers did not really clearly serve as dividers, but there were bookcases 
uti S^' about the room. Upon sitting down, thereTJre some sdo« 

How. S^?' the children occasionally which I was unable to observe wfthou° mov^T 
However, in general, I could see not only the children in this group but the chiS?en in 
other groups, although I could not hearthe children in other groups o?thei^^ 
consistent manner. Each group of children entered the roor5, usSL?/ short Rafter ie S 

S '.S ''"'>u"* °" ' °^'the children arr v^ ea?lySe?aTy as thev 

arrived, they either went and got ther folders and took them to a Ubte and «f r^^:^n .ni 

^SZiil'""' ^^^'"1*° W '^"^^^^ '^'"^ °^ startinrto lrk^*r,^ ^s he t^e wTth 
some or the groups, the child.-en simply went and took seats waiting forVhe teaSer wh« 

di^iSt;;;^ seemed to me tha S grl^ps which^ 

t1,% am^ed-^er^^^^^^^ ^'^''^^IT ^"^ 80t their ownSrial^ when 

Lrnn c^f^ • '«ss off-task, more on-task behavior than those 

Thprf "^'T ^""^J^^- ^"^ for the teacher to pass thernhdr folders ) 

thp «r£r r*'"' ^2'°^ ? P'feP' "P ^° '"'""t" « the end of each pS. Th^^^^^^^^ 
the teacher announced to the children that it was time to stop their work and to out awav 

oSTh^e^vouV^^^^^ f finished you^ans^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ind flnnfnt^u V ''"^J L^^' fr«?"e"t'y some of the children continued to work 

2S to !eavrJL5h%^°"^"h"^ *° S ^"""8 children thenTined 

arn ?o ^I-' u ^^u ^ea^jier escortcd them to the door and then returned to await the next 

?np In Thp"*" "'"'"^ '''^f "^^^'^ ^° drills durVngThe day^^^^^^ 

^^^^IrS^^ 

both cases^^ 1'^^ '"°'"'"8' '^^'"8 approximately 30 minutes. In 

HpJlnfffL smoothness or these groups, that is, how well they were organized 
gro?™^^ group functioned very smo'othly, and fhe third 

?mnnt>, uiL u '"^ smooth. Let me correa that: I would say it was noticeably less 
;J" ^'^^ f T°'« o^-t^"* behavior and more behavior problems that 

grou^^nthlm^^^^^^^^^^^ 

group in the morning and in the case or the third group in the afternoon (Comment- It is 
not entirely clear tp me that a fatigue faaor was at work However t seems nkSvaS ce 
tamly possible that the greater amount of off-task behavior and hf S lou^^^^^^^ 

re&Tfe S:;: S^or'^'^^^'"^ '""^'^ ^"^ ^'"^^ ^'^'^^ the e^ofthl dayte^e 
1^ 1 f u^"® factor. On two occasfons, once in the morning and once in the after. 

rJSS'oS • ^T*'^' '"^^^^ r*^'* ' "^^^ t° be an informal use of one o° the other Mde 
Shi ?jr '^f ^^^Z!'- When I say "informal," I mean it is not sornething that i rMularly 
scheduled or for which there is a regular arrangement, as far as I know. In the fi st ^stance 
this group joined the students working with the other Title I tSr for Sn« sor^e 

So°rV^S°"f-/" ''^'•f'r ^u^' "^'^ '^'^^'^ directed th%e of her stS to go 
work for a period of time with the other teacher. The teacher explained to me that h«» 

fc^"''?^ ."""I" ^°''^'r8 ^ t*'^" any of ?he otherMhat the ?the??eacher 

had materia s fqr these students since she worked with first grade studente and therSr 

^n'^e ^SrhTLT.'' 'fTT t^'^^'l 8° have so,?e instSn from Lfs teache 
since she had materials developed for that level. These three students worked with the 
other teacher for approximately 12 minutes out of the 4S.minutrperi^d. XTacher 
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worked a great deal with individuals, going from one student to another, and spending up 
to five minutes with each individual. During her times with individuals she was fairly fre- 
quently approached by other children who wanted help. She usually responded to them 
promptly, and their inquiries were usually very short, such as, "What is this word?" But she 
did not always do so. On a number of occasions she reminded the student that he was to 
wait for her, that the students were not to follow her around but she would come to them. 
However, she was not consistent in requiring this, and the pattern, in fart, was for children 
to come to her quite frequently. She also spent a good deal of time working with students in 
small groups, anywhere from two up to the whole number, eight. In general, when she was 
working with a small subgroup, those students who were members of that subgroup were 
almost never off-task. They were almost always engaged, frequently enthusiastically, 
interested and lively, but not exuberant. Over the course of the day I would chararterize 
off-task behavior on the part of students mainly as getting materials, putting them away, or 
waiting for help from the teacher. There were perhaps two or three children over the 
course of the day whose off-task behavior could be chararterized as a behavior problem. 
They were somewhat disruptive, dissatisfied in some way, and troublesome. Only one of 
these children constituted any kind of problem over a period of time. In general, children 
worked quite well at their individual seatwork and were on-task. When they finished what 
they were doing, they went and got something else to do without disrupting anyone else, 
and things ran smoothly. There was a fair amount of evidence that the children generally 
knew what to do without being told. I observed one instance when the teacher passed out 
dittos and simply waited a minute while the children wrote their names and did whatever 
kind of heading was required on the dittos. This teacher engaged in virtually no off-task 
behavior all day. She appeared to have preorganized and prearranged the work for the 
children. She used her own time in an alert manner. She had the ability, one might say, to 
do two things at once. While working with an individual child she typically looked up 
while listening to what the child was reading. She would look up and survey what the other 
children were doing, sometimes calling out to the child some kind of dirertion in a well- 
modulated voice. She was typically very soft-spoken, and her tone was generally matter-of- 
fart. Any kind of reinforcement was matter-of-fart and rare. When she praised a child for 
work it was hardly noticeable. There was just very little emphasis of any kind, and when 
she had something negative to say about behavior it was not harsh. She moved calmly. She 
seemed to have a thoughtful demeanor. When she was working with an individual child 
and looked up, it was not a distrarted or daydreaming kind of look. She clearly seemed to 
be sensing what other children were doing. She had a way of phrasing things positively. I 
will give two examples: On one occasion the children were to use words in sentences. One 
child offered a sentence that omitted the particular word. The teacher responded by saying, 
'That's a very good sentence, but it doesn't contain the word that we're working with," 
and she went on to another student. On a few other occasions when students were coming 
to her, interrupting her more than she wished, she spoke to them saying, "Work on your 
own a bit longer. Perhaps you can figure it out." It had the same effect as saying, "Please 
return to your seats," or "Don't bother me." The children did return to their seats and con- 
tinued working on their own. This teacher frequently direrted the children to behave as 
she, herself, did without pointing out, however, that it was like herself. On several occa- 
sions she asked the children to lower their voices. On one occasion, she told a child not to 
read aloud because it disrupted the other children. Often she said to a child, 'Take your 
time. Think about it," and she herself seemed to be taking her time, thinking about things, 
arting calmly and thoughtfully. She asked the children to corrett their own work. She 
reminded them to consider, "Does it make sense?" Once, when a child came to her and 
asked her the meaning of a word, or rather what a particular word was, she said to him, 
"Cover the word with your hand; then read the whole sentence. Think about it, and see if 
you can figure out what the word might be. Then uncover the word." She herself then 
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made the letter sound— the initial letter sound. However, she never directed a child to 
sound out words. Her directions tended to be, 'Think about it. What would make sense?" 
When she was using a controlled reader she stopped, rewound the reader and repeated 
parts, saying in particular, 'This is a question. You have to read it like a question is read," 
and then demonstrated the intonation of a question. Again, when she was using the con- 
trolled reader and the children were reading in unison along with it, she admonished them, 
"Don't drag your words." This teacher smiled a lot. She seemed comfortable and happy 
with what she was doing. 

Example 10: A Math ln*C!ass Setting 

Mrs. M is the instructor of one of the fifth-grade classes. During the observed period the 
class of 25 students was, for most of the period, divided into two separate groups, one 
working with Mrs. M and one working on a review of the subtraction of fraaions and 
assisted by Mrs. E, the compensatory education math teacher for fifth-grade students. 
However, the class began at 10:50 when the teacher stood at the front of the class waiting 
for students to come in from the bathroom and then stated, "All things off your desks, 
please." She appeared to be waiting for the comp ed teacher to enter the room, for she 
went around the room circulating and asking for students who needed help and rearrang- 
ing them spatially, according to whether or not they needed additional help on the material 
from previous days on thesubtraaion and reduaion of fraaions. She placed them into two 
separate seaions of the room. In some cases, those students who stated that they needed 
help were placed in one area of the room, and in other cases she specified that a child 
should join that particular group. For the students who did not need help, she stated, "I will 
be with you as soon as I get these guys started." Getting started referred to the group being 
asked to copy a set of fraaion problems which she had placed on the board. After doing 
this, she left the room to check and see if the comp ed teacher was coming, stating this to 
the class. This only took about eight seconds because the comp ed teacher's room is 
direaly opposite to her room. When she came back the teacher began going over the set of 
problems with the entire class, beginning by asking the question, "What's an even number, 
group?" She got very little reaaion from the class, and the students did not raise their hands 
and seemed somewhat confused by the question. Siie said, in a half-joking, half-serious 
manner, "Why do I get the impression I'm speaking Polish?" It soon appeared tha* ^ood 
number of the children did not understand what an even number was, and so she pro- 
ceeded to explain that. Finally, at 1 1 :04 the comp ed math teacher entered the classroom, 
and the teacher conveyed to this comp ed teacher what they were doing and then asked 
then that the comp ed teacher work with the students who needed help. From this point on 
the group reviewing fraaions worked with the comp ed teacher and the regular teacher 
moved to the side of the room in which the other students had been waiting for some 14 
minutes. There was once again more movement and switching of chairs, and at 1 1 :05 the 
teacher began explaining and going over the problems with the other students. At 1 1 :09 the 
teacher asked the students to get out a math book in order to assign problems for them to 
work. However, she changed her mind and wrote a series of problems on the board which 
she asked them to simply copy onto their papers. This took several minutes, and the 
students were then supposed to work the problems at their seats. Throughout this period 
she went around and individually worked with students, in some cases checking their prob- 
lems and giving them feedback, and in other cases helping them with a question that they 
had on some aspea of the process. At 1 1 :16 she assigned several students to do the prob- 
lems on the board, and when it appeared as though all answers were right, there was vir- 
tually no discussion of the problems. From 11:18 to 11:31 the students continued working 
individually with the problems or In small groups as direaed by the teacher, and the 
teacher's behavior consisted of individual interaaions with students. Throughout this time I 
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counted at least 11 different students with whom the teacher worked, in some cases for 
very short periods, and in other cases she would pull up a chair by the child's desk and 
work with the child individually for several minutes at a time. During this same period, 
other students came up to the teacher and asked her questions, and she also interaaed in 
brief semi-joking sessions, monitoring students and keeping those more talkative students 
on-task. There was only brief instruaional management by the teacher, and this consisted 
primarily of the time it took her to walk from one student to another, plus the brief time that 
she spent putting the problems on the board. There was some behavioral management, 
and this occurred mainly as students were working individually and in groups, and as the 
noise level of the class began to rise. In one case she reprimanded someone for rocking 
back and forth in the chair, making the statement, "Someone's rocking/' and no further 
comment. Later on she said, "John, it's not a rocking chair/' The particular child, John, was 
the objea of quite a bit of firm, yet not irritated or angry reprimands. The teacher 
monitored John to make sure that he was not talking about matters other than math-related 
matters, and threatened him with punishment if he did not finish, saying, "Come on, John, 
you don't have a choice. It's now or recess," but she laughed slightly at th e end of the com- 
ment. In general, the teacher's reprimands were fairly light-hearted and said with a smile. 
However, as the noise continued, her voice began to lose any warmth and became more 
serious. For example, she said in a very firm voice, "Donald, that conversation has nothing 
to do with math," and "John, you're either going to do the problem or you're going to go 
to the other side of the room," referring to moving him from the peers he was working 
with. Because children were allowed and encouraged, in some cases, to help other 
students with problems, this generated a lot of conversation. However, the teacher seemed 
to be very good at spotting when it was subject related and when it was not, and finally told 
at least one student to go sit down because he was not aaually working on helping another 
student. She was aware of the problem of noise generated by task-related behavior, and 
said, 'There's lots of talking that has to go on, so it will have to be quiet talking," For exam- 
ple, at n :24 1 looked around the room and there were at least two groups of from two to six 
children working together on their math problems. In addition, some children had finished 
and were doing other things in a group with another child. For example, two students were 
looking through a biology book at a picture and commenting on the picture. Thus, the 
teacher, at various intervals, would help another child, and she said to the first child, 
"Richard's problem is that it's easier for him to do it if you do it for him." She also com- 
plimented the students saying, for example, "Some of you are doing this reduaion very 
well," She also encouraged students to help other students saying, for example, "Kevin, go 
sit with Mike and make sure he knows what he is doing." The primary source of student off- 
task behavior occurred, as mentioned before, when they were waiting for their own 
instruaion to begin and during times when they were switching seats or moving around 
from one child to another. Sometimes it was difficult to tell whether the students were 
legitimately conversing or whether they were conversing on non-work-related matters. 
Mrs, E, arrived somewhat late to work with the class, and her behavior consisted totally of 
individual work with students. In one case she sat down with a child at his desk and worked 
with the child for over ten minutes. This occurred on several occasions, and usually, she 
would sit at the child's desk, although on at least one occasion she knelt down in a squatted 
position so that her head was at the same level as the child's. She appeared to interact very 
intensively and closely with the students, and her voice could sometimes be overheard 
explaining a problem to the child, but never in a harsh manner. Students also could come 
up to her and ask her about their problems. Although in theory this teacher is supposed to 
work only with comp ed students, that is, the students that she pulled out, or pulls out on 
other days, in faa on this occasion she worked with more students than the total comp 
students that she has from this class, and after conversing with the regular teacher of the 
classrooom, this teacher did say that she had worked with students other than the ones 
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assigned to her. Evidently there was no prior coordination between the comp ed and the 
regular teacher. This was confirmed in subsequent conversations with both teachers and 
thus the regular teacher conveyed through her public comments the nature of the activity 
that they were doing in class that day. The regular teacher says that she doesn't narticularlv 
care what specific techniques the comp ed teacher uses when she teaches a student how to 
work a problem, and if it works that is fine with her. This may be one reason that there is 

niLfS? Tu^*'°" ?® 5.°J"P ®f ^"'^ t«3chers than might seem to be 

desirable. The comp ed teacher did not discipline any or the students in the class, nor did 
she give any instruction to the class as a whole, or evin the subgroup with whom she was 
working, but simply worked with individual students, circulating from first one child to 
another. During the class there was no other interruption, and perhaps because the noise 
level was rather high inside the class, itself, no outside noises were discernible. As noted 
berore, peer tutoring and students working together are considered acceptable and even 
encouraged as long as the activity does not disturb other children and is related to the task 
a hand. Thus there was a lot of movement in the class and, again, quite a bit of noise, 
although It did not appear to distract any of the stydents from their work. 
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Example 1: A Pullout Reading Lab With Instruction Alternating Between Teacher and 
Machine 



This is a Monday only class. However, it met on a Wednesday this week due to teacher ill- 
ness on Monday. The previous ten minutes are the children's recess time and the teachers' 
break time. The children filter in three minutes late before the class iDegins. This is because 
the students are to report to their homeroom teachers after the recess and then go to this 
class. This is the pullout reading specialist's class. The lesson begins with the teacher saying, 
''Okay, we have a story to listen to." She gets a tape and sets it up on the recorder, and the 
story begins. Two children start saying the story along with the recorder from the booklet, 
and the teacher says, "I'm sorry, but we're not to read this part aloud now. Just listen, 
okay?" The story runs through its course, and the teacher waits without really following the 
lesson. She glances at her watch and so on, and then she starts to listen for the last few 
seconds of the story. The recorder then instructs the teacher to turn it off and do the exer- 
cises in the booklet with the children. She does so. There are 25 seconds of instructional 
management followed by instrurtion with -emphasis on building words from word parts. 
The teacher does this with the children, leading them through the exercise. For example, 
the first word part they work with is -op. They add p and make pop. There are four words 
formed with -op, and then the students go back to the recording which gives them the cor- 
rert answers. They turn off the recording and do a new word part with -art, and then they 
go back with the recorder for the corrert answers, and so on, until 1 1 :00. There is a story 
part to read silently while following along in the booklet which is heavily illustrated. The 
teacher does filing during this part of the lesson. She then returns in time to turn off the 
recorder at the end of the story part. The teacher then goes through some comprehension 
and retention exercises that are in the booklet with the children, calling on individuals to 
answer, prompting when necessary, making occasional explanations, and giving feedback. 
At 1 1 :07 the teacher puts the recorder back on, reminding the kids that now is the time for 
reading aloud with the tape. The teacher also reads aloud with the children and the tape. 
This is the second story part. At the end of this she turns off the recorder and asks them each 
a question about the content of that portion of the story. She asks each one in turn, going 
around the table. The questions are printed in the booklet. She interrupts this to tell one 
child, 'Take off that cap in the classroom, please. There's no need for you to put it on 
now," The teacher is, in general, very encouraging in the remarks she makes to the 
children as they answer the questicns, and she draws them out with prompts. For example, 
"That's very good, Jose, but can you tell me a little more about why professor Carl was 
doing that?" The teacher explains that the last part is silent reading without the tape. The 
third and last part of the story is now to be read. It is 11:15. The teacher waits for the 
children to finish reading for 155 seconds of instructional management. She interrupts to 
do behavioral management. ''S, don't read with your face too close to the paper. It's bad 
for your eyes." She then goes back to a file cabinet and gets together some handout sheets 
while the children finish reading. By 11:20 the teacher is asking the group as a whole to 
answer context questions. They call out the answers to the question, and the teacher nods 
and makes encouraging remarks and prompts. For example, "And what else do you think 
that meant?" and so on. Then the teacher, at 11:24, gives the children a handout. It is a 
crossword puzzle, and she lets them work on that until 11:30 when she says, "Okay, you 
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can all go now." That's when the observation ends. There is absolutely no oif-task 
behavior. The children follow both the teacher exercises and the recorded part of the 
lesson closely and enthusiastically. 

Example 2: An Aide Conducts a Lesson at an Inappropriate Skill Level 

This is a compensatory pullout group conducted by the Title I aide. The teacher begins this 
group, direaing the students' attention to a vocabulary list written on the board. She asks 
the students to make three columns on their paper for three different categories, the three 
categories being, "asking," "has a root." and "has keys." Then she reads the words from 
the board and instructs the students to put the vocabulary words under the proper 
category. When the aide is explaining the meaning of "route," she gives as an example, 
". . . like a paper route, where you go the same way each time." One of the words is 
music, and one student asks about it because he can't think of what category it would go 
into. The aide rather brusquely tells him to just put the words on his paper and make a 
guess at the categories if he doesn't know them, and they will discuss them next Thursday. 
A number of the students seem to be getting somewhat frustrated, and it appears to the 
observer that much of the material is really too far above level. The students do not know 
the definitions of all the words, and with those words they do know, a connection to the 
category is rather oblique. For instance, music should go under "has keys," but from the 
appearance of this group, although they're 5th graders, they seem to be having quite a lot 
of trouble with the basic materials, and it appeared as if the aide was perhaps insensitive to 
the level of the material she was giving, and also insensitive to the frustration of the students 
with the material when she told them to just put it down on the paper and they would cor- 
rect it six days later. Again a student inquired about the vocabulary word, "beseech," and 
the only response from the aide was, "Just put it where you think it belongs." To another 
inquiry from a student on where you would put "ditch," the aide asked, but in a somewhat 
sarcastic manner, "Does a ditch have keys? Does a ditch ask?" and then went on to say to 
the students that this is the way they should approach this lesson, by eliminating the 
categories that don't make sense. Some of the vocabulary words which the students had to 
assign to a category consisted of the following words: causeway, beseech, entreat, 
crossword puzzle, solicit, and saxaphone. The observer again feels that the material was at 
an inappropriately high level, and that the students showed a number of signs of becoming 
very frustrated by this. One student said, "I'm still on beseech," and the aide responded, 
"Come on, Arthur, put them down someplace, your mouth is running off." Another stu- 
dent asked, "What does implore mean?" To this student the aide replied, "I'll give you a 
little hint, you're doing it right now." The aide then turned to a student and said, "Does 
Mrs. So and So (her regular classroom teacher) allow you to chew gum?" The student nod- 
ded and the aide responded. Then put it out." One student under his breath, apparently 
alluding to the aide, came to the word "nag" and said, "Everyone should know that 
word." Meanwhile the aide is sitting by the students while they're doing the work, and the 
last five minutes she's grading the student's papers. The students remained on-task during 
most of the lesson and seemed to be putting forth considerable effort in doing the lesson, 
but many of the words seemed genuinely beyond them, and they were continually 
thwarted by the aide's negative or oblique responses to their questions. 

Example 3: An Excellent Title I Reading Lesson 

This is a Title I second-grade reading group. In the ten minutes previous to this observed 
group, the teacher and the aide are working with a previous set of Title I students. Those 
students they are working with stay until this new observed classroom population arrives. 
The aide then takes four into a subgroup which later becomes five— one student was 
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late-and the teacher takes five into a subsrouD The teac^or^,=c«,«./ i 
on the board that say, "I hear . . ./' aKv ar^to t the h^^^^^^^ 
sentence written by each child. She has the children set^ ^r sentirj"^ °' an original 
papers have a place for the name date ^.n^S S®^'"®"^ sentence papers. Sentence 
her children do that SrnmenTiomplete the ^ T-"^ the sentence. She has 

aide also has tour childrlnTn the Xraup do the exa^ «mo'^'"' "^''K'J ^"^ the 
the children by sounding iut tSISme words^^^^^^^ exerc.se The teacher helps 
prompting them so that they canTgure ou^^^^^^^ the spelling oi, and 

advice. She only actually star« to spell the word whp"^ f^'"ts and her 

usually begins this promp^nTb? S^^n^'^Nh^^^Z A '^'1" ^°'"P'etely baffled. She 
child can usually take it throKt sX ^nSi^^^^^^ '^°cu 'V''^^'" then the 

that are completed one at a time Sl^^^^^^ ^^f 8°^= °ver the sentences 

time she asks other ^udentl Tn tS c. h correctmg the mistakes, and from time to 

them all S the word |s" and sSells itWhim v'?!^'? or she tells 

should learn. The cSen know Thit whin th '^^ ^ 8°°^ word that they 

finished correcting their sentences^^^^ ^""^ '^T""^^' ^"^ the teacher has 

to their journals. sV J soon as th^^^^^^^ 

and do whatever is appropriate The teacher cnnZl ^^^T "P ^nd go 

she's gone through all thTsentencrco^reS 

vocabulary words out loud with thrstudent^^^^^^ '^^'•^••""8 'pertain 

she hands out peanuts to thrj;udenS t eN^^^^^ ■"^'^"ction, 
purely instruction, and by 9:54 the aide haTn,,t S c.I ^^"°'"8 o"* peanuts, this is 
teaching machine, sitting withl^hem to mnnS "^e^ subgroup of five on a feedback 
also to answer an^ qSon thev have^hn t . J^!'' "^^^P ^^^^ °"-task. and 

9:54 the teacher has the children^^^^^ hnnr'^'"^ '"f 'Meanwhile, at 

vocabulary lesson with tho e children She has . £ ' step-by-step 

right next to her and veVy dose ^^^^^^^^ u ^^"8'"8 °" ^ wardrobe pole 

ruler. She holds theSnd^r th^ words Ind^^ ""^ ^"^ she has a 

nounce them. She then breab the w^?dun ?ntn c S°w ^ ^t^"?].?"^ ^^^^ '^f^'-'dren pre-- 
the word and pronouncing t^It syllabi and^ the ruler over parS of 

nouncingthe whole wS She thenll«th A^^^ l^'^^"'^ then pro- 

her the answer. This Ta I prelim?narv toVhP^^^^^^^^^ l^f ^^'^ '"^^"S' they tell 
manner. After haN^ng goneThraui^^^^^^^ '!."°" ^^^'^^^^ given in this 

something like, 'm'af wTr^S^ si mea Vt V aX'oS^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
posed to rep y, "Biggest " She then tho tJ.-u f ^ • ^ children are then sup- 
until 9:34, £ Vhere^e ten rniVutL o/thu^^^ *°,b'8gest. This drill continues 

out loud together' Ar9:3Ttheteacher^^^^^^^^^ k^.f.ut !rl°'^ 8^°"P ^^'^'^'"S 

to the children. Each time one oi' the nlted Tn^X ^f-"* =*°^v3"d the teacher reads It 
With the ruler, and the chiWren sfv it out i^d ?^ ^^"'^^^^ ""^^^""es it 

same words bvBoinBriBht HnSntlp I- 'Pi'O-.She then drills them individually on the 

dent falters and^pZX doe"^^^^^^^^ ^^u^ "^"^ »^the stu . 

say that ParticulaXd sL then returns 2*^^^^ ^^f^''^^^" t° 

student goes throush the 1!^ rnrrlS^, 1 u ^"^ ^er finish the list. As each 

been self-made. Z means the^^^^^^^ lo7d ^'n^^''^ ^^^^'^^^ have 

them into a carton whkh Is thefrVw? perS^aS^^^^ f ^'^u °^ P'^-"^ *^^^y ^rop 
to work closely with the oneTnd who rnntfi '^^'^f'^'J^^ teacher continues at that point 
one child finally got all °he wj ^ corrSt " ^"^ that 

responds, "Oh, I'S alw^s the lasfonr'^e Lo^^^^^^^^ ^*"dent 
says, "No, now that's not t ue You were the fiffnLcn^ "^"^ discouraged. The teacher 
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ing out the words and soina over them with thr!?-w ^o^D^'ary papers. She is sound- 
gets one child's attention and says ''^^^^^^^^ ' occasionalFy 
word?" She does this randomly^ At Zl he aide dLul^^^^ "What's this 
gives them peanuts. She sits at he r4e reading Ible w^^^^^^^^^ ''^^ ^^^^ing and 
about troublesome words At in-^Vlu i u^ , ^^^"^ ^° answer any questions 
While four aHu'd^nilhein^^^^^^ 

through every word-each word is on a sen JJ/p cnnfr!. / ^^^^^ student go 

smiling mous'e box and a trappKusfboTfor 1^^^^^^^^^^^ " "^^^^^e a 

reads the word correalv the Moer with thf J 7 ^•/^"'^ ^^^^'^ t'^^e the student 

ton. The incorrealy rS fnes'^are nSdl^n t^^^^ 'I'^'^'r? '"^^PPV "^o^^e ca"- 

the five children in turn ^ that the^are for each n^^^^^^ 

trapped mouse carton. ThS he teacher [Sumpf S^° children some words in the 
through the incorrect ones. Thil goes onTnTnn rhlS"^? ''^^'""'"S going 
she finishes the lesson with a random drill The r=ni "if^.f ^°^ds left. Then 

class Is dismissed for recess. V3d like °C ^^^^^ ^^^en the 

beside a child whose attentlon^rv^^nJering an^^ feest h^^^^^^^^^ f ^^^^^ 

arm to encourage him to oav att^ntinn =nM fSu ' L ^m^"^"° °" his shoulder or his 
back on-task. The onl? KVb^ha^" duriS ^v'of this ime^'' "^'^^^ ^"^ ''^'"^ ^im 
her nose and when someone had t^so to thrb.?irnnn^^ 

behavior at all. There were two verv J °?*hroom. There was no other off-task 

then there were ^o periSj^anDro^^hfr,^ J^- ^T^"^',"' mstruaional management, and 
helping some stuStTook fo?a'book ' '^"^^^ ^''^ ^^en the teacher was 

Example 4: A DIstar Reading Lesson 

s^uSSjIi^o^lL^^^^ 

uses the DIstar reading oroBram Five st, Hpn?c^^ 2nd-grade classrooms. The teacher 
h in tfjis reading prig?aKstm5l^)nS ^" 2. book 

blackboard at the side of he room with^^^^^^ ^^"""{^T g^o"Ped In front of the 

The teacher teacheVby the DIstar m^^^^^^^ '•"^^'^ immediately in front of them, 

to review this morning^o see r^o^can e^^^^^^ '"'''"''1°." ''^'"^'"8, "We're going 
tinued, "Then, we're go ng to do ou" work '^She snen^°"; 1°"" yesterday." She con" 
the students about laft evening°s snow She be^^^^^^^ 

vowel sounds and vocabulary wLds wriftpn ? u ^ Students reviewed 

given vowel groupin^or vocabXr^^^^^^^^^^ l?pr ^ ^^^^^^er pointed at a 

group and proffered the cornea teaming ^ "^^""2'' '*t!'^^"^ ^^^P^"^^^ In 

classroom and went looking for aJorhet^ld leVin t^^^^ ""^^^^^ ^he 

for about 26 seconds. The teacher then r^iiin *he classroom, interrupting instruction 
then once again In a g oup she toW the .rnl^'n^ '^"'^^".^ *° '^^P°"'^ individually, and 
She then told studenKt^hey we^^^^^^^ ^!*"y' gotten to know that sound." 
star or win a little prize if thev ^t !ll of fhl ,nT ' u ''"''^ '^^V «:°"'d win a 

students, "Yes, It's sort o a test nn uLSl^Vl^^'^ "8^* °" *he quiz. She further told 

thendlreaedaSntto^V:?o°:th^^^^^^^^^ 

read over their vocabulary words to themselves Th?tp=!.l and directed her students to 
a minute she said, "Okay let's start Whn\^!L^^^ monitored them. After about 

stopping. You mu t say all'the wod^V^ht to wh ''1hl° f't^^V^^ without 
cate that they recognized studenfLrors by^^Vna^ her other students to indi- 

vocabSarvUsln^^al^^^^^^^^^ 
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said, "Look at that word. It's not her. Ail right. Now say those last two words again. You 
know the words, but you were in a big hurry." Then the student slipped up over another 
word, and the teacher corrected, "Everybody sound that out together," and the rest of the 
students in the group sounded out the word that the student had slipped on, in unison. The 
teacher told the student who had just been reading, "You were slow on that. You have to 
say them pretty fast." The last and fifth student performed poorly, and the teacher directed 
a student in sounding out words that the student had difficulty reading. Noting one of the 
words the student had slipped on, the teacher said, "That's one we're having a lot of trou- 
ble with. Sound that out." The teacher pointed at the word printed in the teacher's manual 
and directed all students to read the word in unison. As this exercise had been completed, 
the teacher asked, "How many got a star today?" One student read all the words correctly 
from the teacher's manual, and the teacher asked the student if he wanted a star or prize. 
She then asked the group, "How long are we gping to work on them? That is, how long are 
we going to study these vocabulary words?" And a student responded, "Till we know 
them," to which the teacher responded, "Yes. We're going to work on them till we know 
them." The students then went over their vocabulary words in a group. They repeated the 
words again and went over the words, row by row, repeating them several times together 
and individually. One student faltered behind the rest of the group, and the teacher told the 
student, "All right, hold it. Karen's not talking. Let's see you talking." The teacher had stop- 
ped the group activity in order to prompt the one lagging student. As students read, the 
teacher clapped, keeping time with their reading. When students lapsed inreadipg, the 
teache r-gave them-feedbaek-on-cor^"ect-pronuneiatlon^nd-phenetic1ttle57Ttfe teacher told 
the group, "All right, we still don't know them. We'll have to study them till we all know 
them." She then asked, "Who wants to say them all?" She called on one student and said, 
"Karen, let's see how many words you missed." The student began reading the new 
vocabulary words, and the teacher said, "Good, go right on." The student completed 
reading perfectly, and the teacher said, "Now, that was good. We didn't think she was pay- 
ing attention. She's done a good job. All right, let's try Trina now." This student stumbled 
along, and the teacher said, "All right, back up." The teacher had the student sound out 
difficult words and then worked with her entire group saying, "Everybody sound it out." 
The same student hesitated over another word, and the teacher said, "You know that 
word." The teacher gave the group instruction on "ar" words. She then saici, "Okay, let's 
try Diana. Keep up with her, Johnny and Scott." This student anin slipped over a word, 
and the teacher said, "What is this word?" She then turned to the group, prompting, "Help 
her with that word. It has a long sound mark over it. What is it?" The group responded. As 
students read vocabulary words and performed well, slipping up only on one word, the 
teacher said, "Watch it, now. That's not an 'e' so what's the word?" The students 
responded, "Hear." The teacher told the group, "Let me put a few words on the 
blackboard, then I'll give you your take-home assignment." She wrote vocabulary words 
on the blackboard. The students then orally read the full words and sounded them out on 
teacher command. The teacher admonished the group, "Not just Trina. Everybody!" The 
students then passed in their readers. The teacher gave them their take-home assignments. 
(Comment: Take-home assignments at 1 78 do not necessarily mean homework. If a student 
does not finish a take-home assignment in class he is indeed assigned to take it home, but 
otherwise it is an in-class assignment.) The teacher then instructed the group to listen to 
her. She gave directions about completing their assignment. She went oyer vowel and con- 
sonant sounds from the take-home work and had the students read the items at the bottom 
of the page. The teacher told students that they were going to have a little spelling test. 
From 9:45 to 9:52, students were at their desks, that is, they got up from the front of the 
blackboard where they were seated and were sent back to their desks, given sheets of 
paper and directed to number their papers. The teacher commanded them to spell given 
sound patterns, saying, "1 will first give you the sound, and then I want you to write the 
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sound down/' The teacher furnished them with the combination, "Ah." Students wrote it 
down. The teacher then had students write down full words, such as, "that." She told the 
group, "Let's all sound it out before we write it," and the students sounded out the appro- 
priate word before they wrote it down on their papers* The teacher then instructed 
students, "Write that word." This went on for 15 words, and after about two minutes of 
this, the teacher began monitoring the group silently, occasionally providing students with 
corrective feedback on their take-home exercise. The teacher went back to sorting 
materials and asked for student attention. She said to students, "You've got to learn to do 
these." At 10 o'clock the class was scheduled to end. She told the class, "We'll finish them 
tomorrow. I'll look at your work then. We don't have time now." Students then left the 
room and went back to their regular homeroom. The students were on-task throughout 
most of this period. Only occasionally did the teacher have to correct student behavior, 
saying, "I want you to listen without talking. Let's listen." These were very rare occasions. 
No inattentiveness on the part of students was allowed by the teacher. (Comments: The 
teachers' approach to students was low key, supportive and warm. Students seemed very 
comfortable within this environment.) 

Example 3: A Good Title I Reading Lesson 

The teacher has the children put their names on sheets of paper he has handed out. There 
are two Amish children in this group and one "Yankee." The teacher sits with them at a 
table in this Title I remedial lab. He says, "We're just going to think for a moment. Can you 
all say 'wing' for me?" They say, "Wing." The teacher says, "If I say 'swing' what would 
you add?" (to win^. The children answer in a chorus, without raising their hands, "S." He 
says, "Very good." He says this frequently, in fact, after practically every answer. He gets 
up and says, "Look up here." He uses an erasable plastic board and marking pens to 
demonstrate what he is talking about. He asks them to write the first two letters before the 
ending -ank. He then gives them such words as "spank" and "tank." He says, "We're go- 
ing to get them right on the next skills test, Chester." Chester says, "Right." The teacher 
continues with several other endings. After they are through, he has the children give the 
answers they have written on the sheets. He has a relaxed manner and the children relate 
to him very well. He says, "1 didn't fool anyone that time." Then he says, "Here's what you 
get for being so smart— a three letter word." The other comp teacher comes over to his area 
with information regarding the Title I supervisor who is visiting, and in regard to materials. 
The teacher says, "Shh. Too much talk." He has the children bring the papers to his desk 
and put them in a pile. He has everyone get a chair and sit at the table to play Word Lotto. 
They sit and he stands. He passes out Lotto cards and has one boy turn over the cards for 
the Lotto game. He says, "We'll play four times. Whoever wins the most gets a free book." 
The children say, "Okay, okay." He monitors the game, saying such things as, "Don't 
forget your free space, Chester." He puts the children's names on the board and puts a 
mark by the name ofthe child who has won each game. Each game a new child gets to read 
the cards. One boy says, "This is fun." One boy asks, "Is that 'boats'?" The teacher 
answers, "No, boots/' He also says, "Maryanne, you'd better watch your card, too." This 
is in response to his monitoring and detecting that they are about to overlook a word that 
has been called. The last boy gets a bingo and the teacher gives him a book. He also passes 
two smaller books out to the children with an aside to the observer, saying, "In here 
everyone wins. This way I get them motivated." The children examine the books and the 
teacher instructs them to put their names in them. He passes out storybooks to the children 
to look at as they listen to a phonograph. He says, "Let's look at the Table of Contents. How 
many stories do you see?" The children answer in a chorus. The teacher stands and walks 
as the children listen and turn pages in their storybooks. He says things such as, 'Turn the 
page. You have to follow along." He helps one boy use his fingers to follow the record in 
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his book. At the end of the phonograph story the teacher dismisses the children for lunch. 
The children had obviously heard the story before but were excited to hear it again. As inci- 
dents came up in the story, the children indicated their excitement by saying such things as, 
''Oh, no!'' Additionally they said, "Here's where he gets it." The teacher also added com- 
ments such as, 'This is the part I like best." Children and teacher were completely attentive 
to the story as it played. (Comment: This Is the last school the observer is to visit and this 
remedial teacher's methods compare extremely well to all other remedial teachers 
observed. He changes tasks often, uses positive reinforcement constantly— both verbal and 
non-verbal— and material rewards. He monitors the atmosphere in the classroom and 
keeps it on a no-lose basis by making sure every child succeeds in some way and that suc- 
cess is acknowledged. And finally, he uses the materials available to him in an interesting 
manner in that he enters into the activity with the children and seems to be enjoying the 
manipulation of the materials as much as the student.) 

Example 6: A Chaotic PLAN Classroom 

Although these two groups were noted as separate groups on the LSF Form, for purposes of 
observation, they have been observed together. The observational group observed today is 
following the PLAN program which consists of a computerized program whereby each 
child follows his own program of learning in math at his own level. Each day the teacher 
receives a computer printout of where each child is, level-wise, in this PLAN arrangement. 
The teacher informed me, before the class began, that they would be working on PLAN 
today, and that she would mainly be Informing children where they were in their skills 
lesson and would be going around the room helping individual students. Within the PLAN 
directions, students are sometimes instructed to go to different learning centers, a library or 
an audio-visual tape room to carry out different instructions in their PLAN. Therefore, at 
various times during a classroom period, children are coming and going according to these 
directions. The actual starting time of the organized PLAN activity for math was 1 1 :28. The 
teacher instructed the students to get out their PLAN papers, and she took out her com- 
puterized printout sheet for the day and discovered nrst of all that she had been given the 
wrong sheet. At this point she went into another classroom to ask the teacher if she knew 
where her computer plan was for the day and eventually found the correct sheet to use. 
This diversion took her off-task. When she had the correct sheet, she started calling 
student's names to come up to a table where they would be introduced to their next activ- 
ity. The other students who were already continuing with the lesson that they had the day 
before, were presumed to be working at their seats on these lessons. The teacher spent a 
great deal of time in instructional management just trying to get all of the computer sheets, 
computer cards ard activity lessons together and distributed to the correct students. During 
this time the teacher was constantly interrupted by students coming up to ask her about 
various things, for example, going to the bathroom, having their cookies, and other activ- 
ities unrelated to their lesson material. Only about 10 to 20 percent of the time was a child 
asking questions regarding something that he was supposed to be doing in his lesson plan. 
When children would come up and interrupt her, it usually would turn into being a 
behavioral management situation as the teacher would say, "What are you doing up here 
now? Aren't you supposed to be working on Lesson C?" It seemed as though each child 
actually knew what activity he was supposed to be pursuing, but rather than continuing his 
lesson he would be asking the teacher about some other subject matter. The room is com- 
posed of seven different desks where the students work. During any particular point in this 
observation period, the teacher would either be at one desk working v^^ith several students, 
working at a desk with one student, or working at her desk with computer cards. The 
teacher did not once during the instruction period perform any on-task monitoring except 
with an individual student whom she was working with or with a student who came up to 
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speak to her or interrupt her about something. Throughout the rest of the classroom, 
general chaos ensued. There were children fighting in the corner or talking to each other. 
One child was up on top of the desk, and another child tipped over a whole stack of papers 
on the floor and spent a great deal of time on the floor playing with them. Children came 
and went at will around the room even though it appeared that the majority of the time it 
had nothing to do with the dirertions in their lesson. For example, they were walking over 
and talking to another student and then returning to their desks, walking out of the 
classroom area entirely without any papers in their hands which made it appear as if they 
were^^not following their structured lesson plans, or walking to another facility for their 
specific tasks. As ! stated before, the teacher did perform behavioral management with 
students who were at her table, or with students who came up to speak with her. This 
behavioral management constituted a great deal of the lesson period, and comments 
seemed to be quite negative and also very repetitive, as students rarely obeyed the first time 
or two that something was mentioned to them. In some cases the teacher repeated similar 
commands seven or eight times to a student. For example, "Get the pencil out of your 
mouth so that you can speak clearly," occurred eight times to a student who was sitting 
nearby where I was observing. The student never did take the pencil out of his mouth. 
Throughout this lesson period, there was an aide, Mrs. B, present. She worked with six 
students during the lesson period in two groups of three. Apparently the aide works with 
different students everyday, and it depends on who is having problems with the lesson. The 
aide's presence at a particular table would seem to keep the students on-task for the major- 
ity of the time as opposed to what the situation was in the rest of the classroom. When the 
aide was at the first table, ail of the students there were on-task, but as she moved over to 
the next table, the students that she had formerly been working with went off-task for about 
75 percent of the time when she was gone. She remained with the second table until the 
end of the lesson. I was unable to determine exactly how the aide picks the students that 
she is going to work with. She simply said that if s whoever needs help, and they are dif- 
ferent children everyday. (Comment; It seemed to the observer that more than those 
children that she was working with would have needed help on that particular day, but it is 
possible she simply has some kind of rotation system worked out.) All in all, it seemed to 
this observer that during this group observation very little learning transpired. It seemed as 
though the teacher had to commit too great an amount of time to dealing with each dif- 
ferent student's computer cards, the lesson plan and worksheets. Along with the fact that 
the majority of time most of the students were completely off-task, they additionally 
appeared not to have been monitored in any way whatsoever. If it hadn't been for the 
presence of the aide who worked with six students during the lesson, the only students who 
would seemingly have had any instruction at all during the period were the 1 6 students that 
the teacher worked with individually at different points during the lesson. Of course, all of 
the 16 students were not on-task the entire period either, as they only seemed to remain 
on-task while she was actually working with them. 

Example 7: A Productive Compensatory Reading Lesson 

This is a compensatory class held in a resource center on campus. There were nine students 
in the classroom during this reading observation. The teacher taught without aides or 
assistance, and the materials used were all teacher made and consisted primarily of single 
paragraph stories which were to reinforce the concepts of main ideas in reading. The 
teacher passed out dittos during the first two minutes of instruction, had the students read 
an initial short one-paragraph story, and then led a disci'ssion to determine what would be 
the best title based upon the most interesting idea in the story. The first paragraph consisted 
of a description of the eating habits of young birds. The teacher led a very interesting 



discussion and directed the students toward the selection of "Young Birds" as the most 
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appropriate title. She repeated this activity for <«i\/prai 

the Brain Helps the eyes To Se^" "How wSLr I^L-^^^ Paragraphs including, "How 
. Snow With Indians." The teacher wa? very ski Med^^^^^^ '^•^'^•'"'^ """"^'"S in the 
entire time, the teacher was seated wWiIh^studentsTn .^^^^ • r during the 

rose and walked a few ste^ in otheTSraio^^^^^^^ occasionally 
spent the entire 45 minutes wi^h these s^^^^^^^^ ^''"t? ^ "^^^ ^^^^^ J 

that she had selected were very interS and the P'^^^raph materials 

enjoyed eliminating the inapp/opr atS and Sscussfn.Thf 7°^'^ discussion. They 
titles that they finally seleaed The teaZr »?i u-r^^ supportmg rationale for the 
effort. With allofthemeXso^^thTg^^^^^^^^^^^ b^agroup 
was generous with her praise and did f «eat deX v2rlS'?' ' • '^'^^'"^ She 
number of the teachers at thirschool have had inm^^^ reinforcement. I suspect that a 
and they all had some typfof ?ain?ng X^e they^eVr^^^^^ Skmnerlan psychology. 
During this observation there w^ m nimal S tic^hl^^^^^^^ ^° reinforcement, 
personality, she was able toU^ SZ^^t^'^^^i fetl^^^ '''''''' 

^'one^'ZT^^^^^^^^^ Sh°e"te" ^''^"^-^^^^ 

minutes by one of the mothers who had if "^^^ interrupted ibr a few 

was there. When the tTactTrepired'^^^^ ''^'^ '^'the coat 

minutes, returned, interrupted the dLs a sko^^^^^^^ '"1^"' ^one about ten 

class. The teacher gave me this rath e7bLiWprpH u«i; P""^^"^ "P.^*' ^nd left the 
why the mother firs? checked to ee ^ X c^J wl^^^^^^^^^ "^^ ""^^"^^"d 

later to pick it up. She smiled at me anH chmnaL^^S there, leit, and returned ten minutes 
which was the c^use of grSaZ amon JS-^^ f ?^ interruption, 

deer or the winter anir^l Is^^he lS??n^h^ ^^e 
the story should be 'my Indian ShS snv VIZ S.?'"'"^"^^^ ^^at the title of 

humor, as the second^aders SougJnhfs was h?bZd^ 'f ' 5"!!'"^ ? ^reat deal of 
some difficulty controlHng her oS^f lauRiSeTat that S T?\ '"'^J.''- ''^^f^^^ ^'^o had 
Into selecting a more appropriate «t 1 ^ ^"^ redirected the students 
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h5mewo5cbe"aSe%etS ^° -n ever had 

gave homework three times a Sand was a^uaL^^^^^ 

homeworksheetstheclasshad t^ken homo hi ? ^ ^he parent some of the 

This interview with the parent o^k a£ ti^ m m^^^^^ ""'"'^ ^'^^^^^^'V- 

The lesson was for the en"^?^ grou^^hen the cSeeal /h^^ ''T''^ 
ditto sheet aloud. It turns out that Vh»tr;.T,L A, children read a story from a 

money on these woTheets S 

teacher called on varSur^u^en^t^ r^^^^^^ ordered from the Milllkin Company. The 
reading, she point^ out mlspronoun^^^^^^^^ °' "^'^ oral 

other words iri conte« to thTSS^ ^he Srpn 1"^" • "''^^ '"^^"'"8 °f ^^^^e and 
story, and everyone paid fSl aSon The SSrp^'^ ""^"^ '"-^^'^^^^ ^^'^ P^^'^^'^r 
hands and asking the teiche to Ipt^t^h^^^^ to read, raising their 

ticularattentionlSncTaro^l^'t^^^ 

were then discussed, and the children wnSo^l!. Jhe mam ideas In the story 

sheet which contafn^ the st^ry w ^ ^^^^'^^ i\ the end of the ditto 

.^isplaylnggoodworkaja?^^^^ 
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in posting an open record of daily grades. In this class this is done by means of a chart with 
stars indicating perfect or very good exercises. Mrs. M believes that this makes students 
strive to get more stars and thus become more competitive* Asked by this observer if she 
thought competitive students made the best students, she said, "I think all successful 
people are competitive." The class had a visitor while the observation was going on. He 
was Mr. L who is the Distrirt Superintendent and who is over all EXEL programs in the 
district. He talked with the teacher for about five or six minutes saying he came to observe 
the art fair which is a two-day festival, containing work from all grades in this school, 
displayed in the basement. He also said that since he was in the building he decided to 
observe several classes. He then sat down and observed this class for one-half hour while 
the teacher continued her work. This was not a scheduled visit. The children were busy 
with their seatwork, and the teacher continued demonstrating as they did this work. The 
conduct in the room while Mr. L was there was exemplary. The children were as quiet as 
mice. After he left, Mrs. M thanked the class for their courtesy, and they were so pleased 
that they gave her a round of applause. This room serves as one of the four resource rooms 
for the compensatory program, EXEL. Many materials are displayed here— both 
manipulative items and aids— and also books, puzzles and games. The room looks a bit in 
disarry, with things piled up everywhere in stacks or just scattered around on windowsills, 
unused tables, etc., but there is something about this room which seems comfortable. This 
observer noticed SRA reading lab materials and the specific skill se.nes prominently 
displayed. Mrs. M says that there are about six interruptions per day from the intercom 
system. She also said that the policy needs to be instigated as to when parents can come to 
confer with teachers. As it is now, when parents come and go to the principal's office to 
inquire about a child, they are sent immediately to the teacher's classroom so that there is 
no way not to break into the lesson since the teacher must, in all courtesy, stop and talk 
with them. 

Example 9: A SEED Lesson 

Class began at 9:45. This is a SEED instructor, who is not a math teacher but a math 
specialist. He entered promptly at 9:45, as scheduled, went around to each of the tables 
very quickly talking softly to each of the students, and then began his instruction. The 
lesson was adding fractions, and rather than have the children work them separately at 
their seats, he wrote problems on the board and asked students to find the answers. Once 
they thought they had an answer, they would raise their hands, and he would call on them. 
Then he would ask the class if it agreed, disagreed, or didn't know about the answer. If it 
agreed or disagreed, he would ask why or why not. No one was ever corrected, and if a stu- 
dent was wrong, he would allow the student or another student to show the error. There 
were several other unique instructional techniques used by the instructor. One was that no 
verbal agreement or disagreement was given. If they agreed they would raise their hands. If 
they disagreed they would move their arms horizontally as opposed to vertically. He calls 
them "silent hands." Then he had students go to the board and do different types of prob- 
lems. He would have two go together so they would be competing against each other. 
They would also appoint a third person to be the timer. The timer would start them at a cer- 
tain time by saying/ "One, two, three, go!" The teacher also spent a good deal of time 
monitoring students tasks. He was extremely fast, almost running from one table to 
another. Another instructional technique used by the teacher was that he would break 
down complex tasks into simple ones, so the first thing he would have them do would be to 
take a series of fractions they were going to add and break that down into what you multi- 
ply by to get a common denominator, and then he'd have them find the common denomi- 
nator. Then he would have them add up the fractions which would be another step. Then 
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they would reduce the fraction which would be another step. He had broken the problem 
down into simple tasks. Another technique was to go around and have each 
student whisper the correct answer in his ear so that not all of them would know what the 
right answer was. Another technique was the use of group response. He would sav 
"Would all of Table One tell me the answer?" He also did things like, "all those wearing 
blue, tell me the answer." This was an attention getter and created interest when it started 
to wane. Another technique he used to get attention was to have the students repeat what 
he told them, using t'neir own words. This seemed to help keep people on-task. The session 
ended when he was going to let one of the students erase the board if they could tell him 
the answer to a particular problem. One of the students got it, and he allowed him to erase 
the board while he left. The instruction period ended at 10:29. 

Example 10: A Well-Organized Compensatory Reading Lesson 

Mrs. Tis a comp ed teacher of this second grade reading group. Mrs. T's children come in 
from another class a rew minutes after school begins when their regular classroom teacher 
has taken roll, has them salute the flag and has taken care of morning business. On this par- 
ticular occasion the children did not show up for the first few minutes, so -Mrs. T went to 
retch the children and brought them into the classroom at 9:06. The three children came in 
one-by<>ne along with Mrs. T. As they entered the room they greeted one another in the 
morning ritual, saying, "Good morning," to one another. The three children appeared to 
be ve.7 active and easily distracted. One was very anxious to show the teacher something 
However, Mrs. T wished to get the class into action and told the child, "You can show me 
what you want to show me after we do the calendar." The children still appeared quite 
excited. However, they sat down at their table. Mrs. T then summoned one child to the 
calendar to announce the day and the date and month of the year. Mrs. T asked the 
children a vanety of cognitive questions regarding the calendar, such as, which letter and 
which sound the month of March begins with, which" letter and sound this particular day 
begins with, etc. Then Mrs. T told the children that they could now show their surprise. She 
was asked to close her eyes as all three went up to the board and wrote, for the first time, in 
cursive handwriting, the letter "a." They then told her to turn around, and she 
demonstrated great surprise and pleasure at the fact that they had begun to learn cursive 
handwriting. She then asked the children to go back to their seats saying, "But now let's get 
back to our work." Mrs. T distributed a handout to the children. She held up a similar 
handout to them and began to csk a series of questions about the picture on the page, init- 
iated with, "What do you see in the picture?" She very actively solicited responses from all 
Of the children and appeared to be making certain that each child in turn was active during 
the lesson, answering one ofthe many questions she asked. In fact, the major portion of the 
lesson was delivered through a series of questions-questions about the materials and ques- 
tions about content-related matters. The questions appeared to serve a variety of functions. 
They operated as cognitive checks, but also as an excellent device to keep the children on- 
task. Each child seemed to be quite prepared for this style of interaction with their teacher 
and always seemd to know that he would, at some point, have to answer a question about 
the materials. Finally, when Mrs. T ended her questions about the pictures, she began to 
ask them what they saw in the picture, and as they reported to her, she got up and wrote 
the sentences the children uttered on the blackboard. She then summarized for the 
children what they had just done by saying, "Okay, so far everything you've told me and' 
everything we've written and read here are things that we saw in the picture." As indicated 
by the above description, Mrs. T presented a great many benchmarks for the children, 
always telling them what they are doing, what they will be doing, and when done, what 
they have just done, and very actively involving them in the lesson through questions. 
There were very few instances of behavioral management, in part I attribute this to the tight 
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classroom and activity organization that Mrs. T demonstrates, and in part to Mrs. T's rela- 
tionship to her children, which appears to be a very direct and individual relationship W\th 
all the children although she is very businesslike and does not demonstrate a greas deal or 
emotion and affection. She appears to be a very relaxed individual and conveys that 
relaxed mood to the children. The children appeared to be very comrortable around her, 
touched her and easily approached her and asked questions. They did not appear greatly- 
upset or ashamed if they did make a mistake. The.'-e was one relatively minor instance of 
behavior management during which time one of the children began to talk and behave in a 
distractive fashion during the recitation of another child. Mrs. T turned quickly to the child 
and said, "Cory, we listened to you when you had your sentence. Now we're listening to 
Sean." Cory quickly quieted down and returned to his work. Another child seemed to be 
very active, attempting to engage other children in his interaction, grabbing the work or 
other children, talking and moving stuff around , and occasionally Mrs. T turned to the child 
to tell him to pay closer attention to the work. The lesson progressed smoothly through the 
instructional period in a manner similar to.the one described above. A few minutes berore 
the end of the lesson Mrs. T presents an overall review and testing or the initial consonants 
studied through the lesson. Just at the end of the lesson she turns to the children and says, 
"Okav, I think you worked very hard today. You're going to get two smiling races. Line up, 
now.'' The children lined up at their charts while Mrs. T handed them their rewards for the 
day, at which point they went to place the smiling faces on the chart, and then they lined 
up to return to the classroom at 9:23. 

Example 11: A Highly Motivated Reading Class Using Compensatory Materials 

This is a fifth-grade reading group receiving instruction in a regular classroom and is con- 
sidered compensatory because they are using comp materials. There were 17 members of 
the class. During this observation the teacher taught alone, and the instructional period 
lasted an hour and ten minutes. The first ten minutes of the class were spent in awarding 
books. The awards were not awards in the sense that the books were given to a student for 
any particular activity or success, but were awarded on the basis of chance. The teacher 
wrote a number on a piece of paper, folded it up, and gave it to one of the students to hold. 
Then the students guessed various numbers between one and fifty, and the rive students 
who had the numbers closest to the one that the teacher had written on the paper were 
awarded the rlrst chance of reading these brand-new books which had been purchased by 
the library. The student with the number closest to that of the teacher had his rirst choice or 
the books. The teacher made a game of it, and the students were quite serious about it and 
enjoyed the whole activity. The winners were also responsible for giving a book report to 
the class the following Friday. The books were student-interest type books including several 
on hunting and fishing, several travel books and several science-fiction-type stories. At 
1 1 :05 the teacher, who during this whole time worked at the front of the room, introduced 
a discussion of Pandora by asking, "What are legends? What are myths?" They discussed 
some local legends and local myths, and then he introduced a list of new words that were 
to be found in the story. He had previously listed new words on the blackboard. The words 
were: Pandora, Prometheus, disguise, youth, ordinary, and horrid. He instructed the 
students to copy the words in their workbooks which they did very quietly. He discussed 
the definitions for a second time very rapidly as they copied the words into their books. 
This teacher has established very wide aisles between the rows, and it apparently 
discourages conversation among the students. He mentioned that this story of Pandora was 
one of his favorite legends, and he mentioned that he had once seen it done as a play, and 
that it might be possible for their class to do it as a play. He introduced the words: act, 
scene, and script, and instructed the students as they read the story to think how they could 
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go about turning the story into a play with acts and scenes. He asked them to watch for 
various parts of the story that they could develop as acts and scenes in their play. At 11:25 
the students began to read, and the teacher returned to his desk to the front of the room to 
work on papers. This continued for 20 minutes at which time the teacher initiated a discus- 
sion of the Pandora myth. By that time the students had determined that a myth is a story 
that was probably not true, and that it may have been passed down by word of mouth and 
may have had its origins before man kept written records. He directed this conversation 
with the various students quite well, and they were very interested in distinguishing 
between history and legends or myths. They discussed the problem of staging this as a play 
after they had discussed the possibilities of various scenes and various aas and the people 
in the class who might be able to play the various parts that they had identified. The one 
time when everyone was off-task was when they identified Dotty as the one person who 
might play Pandora, and the teacher asked what would happen when Pandora came into 
the room and saw the box. One of the boys said, "If Dotty plays it she'll probably fall over 
it." Everyone laughed at that, and there were a few minutes off-task. Even the teacher 
laughed with the group but immediately went back to the discussion. They discussed par- 
ticularly how they could identify the problems that Pandora released when she opened the 
box, and had several clever ideas as to how they could show the various troubles being 
released into the world by having either students play the parts of various troubles or using 
a spring-aaion release which would be identified by labeling cutout butterflies. They had 
several other suggestions as to how to solve the produaion problem if they were to do the 
play. The class apparently has done other stories as plays, and the students were anxious to 
get this one under way. They said they had a lot of work to do and had to first write the titles 
for the three acts. The teacher continued the discussion of what occurred in the story and 
what might be good dividing parts which would constitute the struaure of the three acts. 
This continued for the final 15 minutes of the class, and the students were very anxious to 
begin the produaion and get work started on it. They all participated in the discussion, and 
he was able to direa the discussion so that every student was able to make some buggostion 
and participate in some way in the initial stages of the planning of their produaion. He 
seemed to have full control of the classroom at all times, and even when the students were 
reading silently, there was little or no disruption in the class. The only noise was occasion- 
ally when one of the students would get to the part where the box was opened, and you 
would hear the students say, "Wow! Gee," or something like that, but certainly not disrup- 
tive behavior. The teacher made many positive comments during the discussion and would 
say, "Good idea," and encourage their participation. The classroom was very harmonious, 
and he seemed to monitor the group without any problem whatsoever. The aaivities were 
well organized and flowed easily from his early interest building through the silent reading 
and into the discussion of the possibilities of doing the story as a play. 
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Example 1: A "Bare" Class 

This is what is called a "Bare" class-Behavior Analysis Resource Center class-and is a 
behavior analysis type model. The children are given rewards in the form of tokens for per- 
forming their work, and they bank them at the end of the day. This means they can turn 
their tokens in ror resources-free reading periods, and other things that they like to do. 
The teacher started the class by handing out boo.ks, and as she did that she gave instruc- 
tions. She said, "Uose your reading books, boys and girls." She works with the entire 
group, asking, "What does the word plural mean?" She asks the children to raise their 
hands, and she will call on them to answer her questions. She asks questions" regarding the 
making or plurals and calls on each child, one at a time. She has the entire group read a rule 
together when a rule occurs in the lesson. She uses positive reinforcement, especially. 

Very good. She writes several words on the blackboard and then asks the class how to 
make each one plural. She calls on the children with their hands raised. If the answers are 
correct, she says, "Very good." If they are incorrect she simply goes to another child. 
When one boy does not raise his hand and the girl next to him does, the teacher rewards 
the girl and says, "Bobbie raised her hand and answered and gets a token." The boy next to 
Bobbie withdraws from the lesson for awhile by gazing around the room and making faces. 
The teacher says "You all did very well on this." She then distributes tokens to all but the 
uu. another face as she passes him by. One girl is talking and the teacher 
says Bobbie, do you remember what happened .Friday when it came time to spend?" 
'P f^Xf' ^"^ ^^^"^^^^ ^«P''«5, 'Then what do we do?" The child answers, 

Work. The teacher then says, "Okay." The teacher now goes from child to child helping 
them individually. She stoops in front of their desks, .which have been put in a horseshoe- 
shaped configuration in order to have them face-to-face, answering questions and asking 
them questions such as, "How many syllables are in rabbit?" The teacher distributes tokens 
after this period of individual help to students who are progressing and were attentive as 
she helped them. The teacher allows talking between the children regarding their work. 
She Ignores students who are talking and does not reprimand students who are daydream- 
ing. Her catch phrases of reinforcement are, "I like the way Bobby is working," and "That's 
very good." She takes one child's tokens and dumps them back in the pot because the girl 
has been playing with them and has offered one to another girl. There is no admonition to 
the girl while she Is doing this, and the student makes no comments to the teacher as the 
tokens are dumped. It seems she accepts this passively. One girl has raised her hand, and 
the teacher goes by to look at her paper. The teacher says, "I don't like the way you did 
this. Do It again." At 1 1 :46 she asks them to start counting the pages they have finished. She 
then records each child's pages, and as she records them, she marks the papers correct. 

Example 2: A Small Compensatory Reading Group Using a Contract System With 
Rewards 

This is a fifth-grade compensatory class taught by the compensatory teacher in the resource 
center and consists of three students receiving compensatory reading instruction. The 
resource center that this teacher uses is very small, probably not much larger than 10 feet 
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by about 18 feet There are several small tables in the room, and since the group itself is so 
small, it is almost a one-to-one teaching situation. The observation period was 30 minutes, 
the materials used included a recorded story called, £r/c Helps His Friends (in which the 
children listened to the story record while reading the story from their text), a third- and 
fourth-grade level book called Power to Read by Media Materials, and Reading tor Meaning 
by K. Furlong, published by the F. Shaffer Corporation. It is difficult, because of the small 
number of participants in this group and the small size of the classroom, to distinguish 
which was one-to-one instruction and which was full-group instruction. The teacher 
moved easily between the two tables, and after making the project assignment, seemed to 
be always working with one of the students. She moved back and forth between the two 
tables every few minutes and constantly monitored their progress through their 
assignments. The teacher uses a contract system with her compensatory groups. The 
students negotiate contracts with her, and the contracts all include similar options so that 
the student, even though he is choosing his'activity, is nevertheless choosing frofti activities 
which the teacher has determined as skill weakness areas. Jhe student chooses ten out of 
1 5 options. For example, option one would be to do worksheets or job cards, both leading 
to the correct spelling of words taken from a text. Another option would include making 
words from the title of a story or making words^om the task cards. A third option would be 
to do two pages from their comprehension book or work on their word packet. Among the 
tasks that were available which she considered motivational were, for example, reading 
into a tape recorder, writing a report and reading it into the tape recorder, or reading a 
lesson on the controlled reader and completing it with the speed that would make it in- 
teresting listening when it was taped. The students must earn 30 points during the week, 
and there are various gifts from the teacher's treasure chest which are worth various points* 
and depending upon the student's activities during the week, he is able to select gifts from 
the treasure chest. Rulers and comic books are worth ten points; erasers, ball and jack 
games are worth 20 points; folders, markers, compasses and paddle balls are worth 30 
points. The student at any of those levels— 1 0, 20, 30— can select a gift. There are also rings, 
e.g., finger rings with Indian head designs or glass stones, which go for four points. The stu- 
dent may at any time select a gift or may accumulate points to earn specific gifts. The 
teacher purchases these materials from a cut-rate drugstore or from an art supply house, 
and although she is funded from Title I money, purchases these gifts or tokens with her own 
money. Each student during this observation worked on the completion of the tasks in his 
contract. The contract remained with the student during the entire lesson, and he was able 
to check on' one of various activities, have it verified by the teacher, and then enter the 
number of points it was worth on the teacher's score sheet. The teacher was doing almost 
one-to-one instruction during the entire time, with the exception of five minutes when she 
was negotiating a contract with one of the students. Towards the end of the session the 
teacher announced the number of points that each student had earned during that time. 
The kids cheered for their two fellow students, and the teacher made a real point of how 
diligently and how hard they had worked during that day to earn that many points. Addi- 
tionally/ the teacher has three ink stamps: the green ink stamp goes on a paper that needs 
improvement; the second, a blue ink stamp, says, ''Keep trying"; and the third, which is a 
red ink stamp, says "Excellent." She makes sure every paper has one of three stamps on it, 
and there is no negative implication even in the "keep trying" blue stamp. She also fre- 
quently uses stars or birds or other little glue-ons on the paper, and later, in discussion, she 
said that these small tokens meant a great deal to the children— they were quite proud of 
them— and they indicate they are showing some progress in their reading. She said that 
even she was surprised at the way some of these students were able to work when they 
were outside the regular classroom. 
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Example 3: A Well-Organized Title I Math Class 

This was an observation of a Title I math class consisting of 14 second-grade students taueht 
by Mrs B, the Title I reading teacher, with assistance from her Title I aide. The subiea of 
today s lesson which began at 1:19, was working with a number line. Before the children 
entered the dassroom, Mrs. B already had the number line drawn on the blackboard 

work wifh fh» nf t^'T'^ """^ ^ ''^S^" ^ short lesson on how to 

work With the number line and gave various examples in order to demonstrate this to the 
class Sne then started by calling individual students up to the board and gave them various 
problems to work, for example, 26 minus 10. She had the children with their chalk show 
how they were counting on the number line to arrive at their answers. After several 
children had worked problems on the blackboard, she asked the class if they knew how to 
do the problern. Most of the students said they did. To one student who had not been oav- 
Lnnw°h'ni"' S ^u'^l. ^'j demonstrations, she said, "Now Ray, you better listen so you 
know how. Arter this Mrs. B gave a short synopsis on how to work with the number line, 
and the aide began passing out worksheets and pencils. At 1 :28 the teacher, Mrs. B, started 
going around the room and working with various individuals as they were working on the 
ditto sheets with problems concerning number lines. Both the aide and Mrs. B are very 
patient with children and say such things as, 'That would be 15, Honey," as they are work- 
mg with the chi dren. Between the aide and Mrs. B they work with almost every individual, 
wth the exception or two students who seem not to have any problems and finish only 
atter several rninutes or working on the ditto sheet. Mrs. B then begins to pass out papers to 
the children that they have previously worked on during other class periods, some of which 
are completed, ^^d sorne or which still need to be worked on. She starts doing this as che 
sec- that some or the children are finishing so that they will have a project to work onfor 
the rest or the class period She says to a couple of students who are up out of their chairs as 

IC!^ f cV !u Vfu ' ^M." ^".^'^ ''" 8'^® your papers to work on." She then tells 

the class that they will wait several more minutes for the rest of the students to finish, and 
chen they will work the problems that they have done on their dittos on the blackboard. 
Mrs B then begins calling individuals one by one to the blackboard to work some of the 
problems that appeared on the ditto. The children are very anxious to give the correa 
answers, and when one student is at the board and is taking a while to work the problem, 

fi?" '? f!^^ ? °^ "^^^'5 ^ does, it right: if not we'll have to help a 

little. Mrs. B works approximately half of the' problems from the ditto on the board with 
various individuals. When Mrs. B started her instruction with the students at the blackboard 
again, the aide went to the back of the room and staged correaing papers the children had 
been working on. At 1:41 Mrs. B instruas the girls to get in line and the boys to get in line 
behind them, and she begins handing out papers that have already been correaed from the 
previous day s class. Mrs. B makes comments to some children that they have done very 
well on them. During this class the students. got a great deal of individual attention from 
bo h the teacher and aide The students seemed interested in the lesson, and there was very 
little problem with off-task behavior, as most of the students worked steadily through the 
period or paid attention to Mrs. B when she or the other students were working problems at 
u ??' ^I"^^ ^"'^^ ^'^'^'^^d when he had understood how to work 

With the number line, and he said, "I've got it now." The teacher was very supportive with 
the students and used very little behavioral management. Most of the eleven seconds of 
behavioral management consisted of saying things such as, "Let's all listen now," or "Sit 
down, please Also, when students finished their assignments early, Mrs. B did hand back 
other papers for the children to work on rather than simply letting them sit waiting for the 
other students to rmish. o u.^ 
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Example 4: A Chaotic Compensatory Math Class 

This teacher is the instruaor of this fifth-grade compensatory math class She orovidp^ 

hi 1 ? ^^H?^"^^ ^"^^^^^ together. The teacher left the room for 40 

seconds An aide was present, seated at the back of the room. The teacher returned to the 
room and instrurted the aide to work with a certain student during the period, and the a de 
ZSrf: .ni^^h T ^ ^'^^^"Sh the period. The dassroom was extremely 

disorderly, and the teacher spent the greater part of three minutes attempting to bring the 
class to attention and to rearrange seating, but without effert. (Comment: This is the mo<=t 
Stti '2.37"JnV.h^ disorganized class the observer has ever seen.) No stSdent was on 
task until 2:34, and then tor the most part, only five or six out of 1 5 were ever on-task at anv 
one time, or for that matter were doing any work at all or even attempting to respond S the 
T^n^V 'nstructions directions, or behavior com:Tiands. The teacher^ whoTf?ustra ed 
almost to the point ot hysteria, yelled at students and was almost completely ignored ThS 
observer has had to code as instrurtional management situation, what may wKave been 
behavioral management or orf-task artivity on the teacher's part. For exampk!the teacher 
arter 1o minutes or trying to bring at least seven of her students on-task, or at least attemot- 
mg to bring them to a point where they weren't disruptive, simply gaied a hem fSst - 
oily, resignedly almost catatonically-just possibly she was monitoring their wo/k-bSt 
a«ed^L''S;oh^i'''^ ." evidence. Students ran about the classroom, obstinately inter? 
acted with the observer, obviously influenced a few students who might have benefited 
from instrurtion had chalk fights, socialized, yelled and screamed. Ter 2^43, She most 
SJ^T. ^^r^- around her and devoted her activities to only six or seven 

yjdents. Instrurtion artually began at 2:27 with the teacher passing out paper and sivinB 
dirertions As two students arrived the teacher responded sarcastLlly 'look wh| 

h°'"'S,'";i,^'^r/'"^'"^.'^^^ '^^^^ prinopaf Sa^end comp'n- 

satory math on the threat of suspension, and pointedly refused to participate.) At 2-29 the 
teacher went to the blackboard to demonstrate how to do frartion?. Shelve an example 
on the board, passed out torn sheets of paper representing fractions of a whole and asked 
the students to work out the problems themselves. She did^not pass out pape? to a number 
o s uden s in the clc..3s. (Comment: She appears to have given up on ins°rurt ng a nSmbe 
A-^'n'^T class-perhaps seven students out of a class of 13 and, alcoSy 

" Wnnl /"^ mstrurtion to them.) At one point the teacher remarked to one student 
J± . "^'T u*^" '^^ 2:35 the teacher worked at the blackboard with two 

dS nofhir?!?;"^ '''fTu-'" ^^^''^ ^" '^'^^ vvorking with the aide 

did nothing. That is at this point, five students were on-task while the remaining eight 

bbckSo.M ^.^'^P'^^^ y <<• ^'om 2:37 to 2:38 she worked with one student\t the 
D ackboard, and again, all but the two students working with the aide and the student at the 
blackboard did nothing. Again, she questioned the two students, "What made you two 
fL'^Z-.^'l '^'''^ P^'^'^'P^'-" guys do nothing/' Fr^m 

2-1? n It] fifiS^if ' '"^^'l^!'' "^'^^ the remainder of the period, from 

r u L. 'i u teacher worked with approximately six to seven out of 13 students, three 
I'^Sr ^^"^^T quietly and separately with the aide. Much t me was Sen! 

At 2 a ^.'^^ther for instrurtional or behavioral management could not bTasSId 
At 2.58 the principal s bell rang-not the school bell signaling the end of the period-and 
jvo students left the dassroom in an unscheduled manner. (Comment: It was ofvious to 
the observer that the two students knew that it was the principal's bell and simply used it as 
wl^^'fu'^ classroom.) One of the rowdie? students walked over to Jhe tabte 

where the aide was tutoring three students, and the aide asked him in mock amazement 
tn^V?'^u T'^T'^^ '^'u y°'l^ (Comment: the aide was obviously unbelieving.) From 3:00 
to 3.02 the teacher gathered materials while children milled about aimlessly thro. -"h the 
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classroom. The bell rang at 3:02 signaling the end of the period. Throughout the instruc- 
tional period, perhaps three of the students remained on-task during the instruction Dur- 
ing the course of the observation the teacher approached this observer and spent a few 
minutes explaining her behavior and class conditions. (Comment: The teacher was cha- 
grined that the observer was observing such an unruly and disorderly class and attempted 
to justiry the situation while she professed that she didn't care what was being observed 
The teacher was so obviously unnerved by student misbehavior that the observer could not 
caution her against interaaing with him but instead coded her off-task.) She identified one 
child as having a brain disorder and "not belonging here." He had been main-streamed 
but could not respond to math instrurtion at this level or in this setting. One girl was iden- 
tined as being responsible for the amputation of a teacher's thumb at this school. She had 
slammevi a door on it. Three students were repeating the class for the third time. Two 
attended only under pressure from the principal. (Comment: The observer had the feeling 
the teacher felt the principal was using the classroom as a "holding tank.") At one point 
the teacher commented to the observer, "I need a psychiatrist." She further remarked, "As 
rar as I m concerned I'm only working with three students." The aide, in an aside, said, 
There s only one word to describe it-unbelievable." (Comment: This is an unusually 
disorderly dassrooni. All or these students come from another teacher's fifth- and sixth- 
grade combination homeroom. However, while observing that homeroom, this observer 
noted al most no orr-task behavior. It's possible that some of these students were at that time 
out or the room However, while realizing full well that many of these children do have 
benavioral disorders, this teacher has no behavioral techniques, for example, positive rein- 
forcement, to bring them to task again. Rather, she reacts despondently and almost 
fatalistically, makes negative comments constantly, though rarely losing her temper com- 
pletely, but in any event she seems to have given up on even attempting to reach these 
students.^ 

Examp/e 3: A Compensatory Class With Teacher Trainees Monitored by a Specialist and 
an Aide 

This teacher is the compensatory specialist. She provides reading instruction to first-, 
second- and some tew third-grade pupils during this period scheduled from 8:40 to 9-20 
Second-grade pupils are pulled out of their second-grade homeroom during this period 
The teacher's classroom is cheerfully decorated with teacher-made, commercial-made and 
student-made materials, such as handicrafts, examples of student work, and instructional 
posters with math, reading or language arts skills. Her room is divided into five centers 
separated by bookcases and shelves which are topped and packed with materials, and also 
separated by partitions. Students are assigned to one of the five centers to spend the 
instructional period, or part of that period, receiving instruaion and working at tasks at that 
center. Dunng this observation the centers were used for one of the following purposes: 
1. Programmed reading with Sullivan Programmed Reading Books 9-13; 2. Comprehension 
using SRA (Science Research Activities) materials with such topics as. The Kangaroo Pocket. 
and The Town Crier; 3. Consonant instruction at the listening center containing a record 
player With headsets where students were working on Houghton-Mifflin Listen and Do dit- 
tos; 4. Phonics: Lyons and Carnaham Book A; 5. Unguage experience such as writing a 
story and supplying a drawing about Valentine's Day in orderto improve vocabulary, com- 
prehension and spelling skills, and then reading it back to the subgroup. The teacher is 
responsible for providing instruaion for some 40 'io 45 teacher trainees through the year 
under the aegis of the local university. Each student teacher is responsible for the activities 
ot one learning center, providing instruaion and monitoring students for understanding. 
The teacner's primary role throughout this period was to monitor and observe 
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teacher/trainee student instructional interactions, though all activities and al'nrati^n 
resources had been planned by her. In addition, the tealhe^as a pSd hahCti^e°aS^^^^^ 
also monitors teacher trainee'student interactions. Both the teacher and he aide wa^^ed 
rrom group to group and on a tew occasions, assisted with materiair?einrbrced sTuS 
progress and provided tutoring to students as needed. The teacher atteS trreSrp 
a».mnf ^,^^1 ^'^,'^°'"P'ished or in progress and encouraged tudents' s^^^^^^^^^^ 

S v'^°'^^'^'"""" '"''^ ' 'L"^P'*^ ^« spent with an S dua° 

student varied rrom several seconds to two minutes and averaged one-and-a-haj- m n ?f« 

She interacted with perhaps seven individual students within In 1ns?ruaional^^^^^^^^ 
Z'LfjT^'' ^^"^^"^ the classroom in file a 8 ^7^1 t'^assigne^ 

^^^ ,1^..;° '""'"'"i ^^""^ ""^^'^^ had from three to sixTuden who 

remained at their center under teacher trainee supervision throughout the period Student 

LThil' ' T^j^' T'^ P'^" before they entered tSe classroom 

fimp nS^.Tt'"'"'!'^^ ^'^'"^ ""'^^ ^ ^"«tions, on-task. No student were S 
time ofr-task through the period. There was little noise, no behavioral disordprs anH nn in^. 
tentiveness. When the teacher interacted with subgroups oranSidua s'udent wi^hh 
subgroup, she always praised and was at all times effusively pSiveThe?e wafno n^^^^^^^^^ 
reinrorcement and much affection-touching, kissing and PeS th?^^^^ 

behavioral rnanagement activity was placed within a positive context Rema^k^^^^^^ 
disturbance (Comment: it had, perhaps, occurred on ?he prev^us day as^he o^^^^^^^^ 
?.n^tnnr J'^^^^^ance) the teacher asked a child to, "Help another student in the subgroup 
[and] not to be angry." Reinrorcing the child's positive behavior, she commented 'That'? 
why I put you here to help her." Reinforcing a child's learning, she coZS 'bS you 
S Xn^? 'I' ^°'^85«\b°°'<? That's because you're so good. I'm real y ptasei wUh 
you VVhen another student presented his finished assignment she said ''Le^'s see I'm 

'^^'''''r ^'^^'t^'"^"^ t° the studenVs work. Quesron ng 
a judent at the comprehension listening center she asked, "What was the stoiv 'bout! 

^n^. I. n^°" u « P^°'"Pt'"g the student response she prised h2 sS 
t^ satherm'ItPHik'' ''a' ^°u" were listening." At 9:18 the teacher directed the g^S 
to gather mate la Is and clean the tables. Students responded immediately eathered 
materials and wiped the tables, after which the teacher praised theTsfS; rlrmed a 

''Qufeti^^^ " lnTat'r22 h'' I'^T "^'^ hallways?" AH stuSenfa^ered' 
Quietly, and at 9:22 they lert the classroom, waving goodbye to the teacher trainees. 
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